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Make our Earth an 
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HOW MUCH DOES A MONKEY KNOW? 


Man’s Partner in the Treetops 
A Coconut Story From Malaya 


A native philosopher who was 
versed in animal habits once 
gave it as his opinion that monkeys 
could talk if they wished, but are too 
wise to do so, knowing that men would 
make them work if they displayed 
such intelligence. 

We are now told that the mere act, 
not of speaking, but of understanding 
a dozen words, has resulted in two 
pig-tailed (or berok) monkeys being 
yoked to partnership with certain 
botanists in the Straits Settlements, 
with the record of their efforts officially 
recounted in the Report of the Director 
of Gardens in the newest number of 
the Empire Forestry Journal. 

Coconut Collectors 

The berok monkey is commonly 1 
used by native Malays to collect coco¬ 
nuts, which, either in obedience to 
their masters or as acts of defiance and 
dislike, they hurl down from the trees 
that they are set to climb. The official 
pair, however, are gatherers of flowers 
and rare fruits from the tops of trees too 
high and slender for men to climb. 

Each monkey wears a collar to which 
is attached a thin cord some sixty 
yards long, fastened at the other end 
to a mechanism that permits it, like 
the line of a fishing rod, to be wound in 
and out by the man who controls it. 

On climbing the tree a monkey, if 
it attempts to run out on a useless 
branch, is compelled by word of mouth 
and a gentle tug at the cord to alter 
its course, climb higher, and select 
another bough. If this promises 
results it is encouraged to nip along it 
and, acting on a signal, bite off twig, 
flower, or fruit, disentangle it from 
the mass of vegetation surrounding 
it, and drop it to the ground. This 
process it will repeat as often as 
desired, and then, at a signal on its 
tether, will descend to its master. In 
this way botanists become possessed 
of specimens that would be unobtain¬ 
able without their felling the trees on 
which they grow. 

Amazing Cooperation 

It is a remarkable story of coopera¬ 
tion between man and monkey, per¬ 
haps the most amazing ever told. We 
must believe that the results are there 
beyond question, but the means of 
communication may seem to us a 
little mysterious. The Report says that 
the two monkeys each know 12 
Malayan words, and do their flower- 
hunting in obedience to these words, 
uttered by the natives. The C N 
Naturalist permits himself to doubt if 
words alone, unaccompanied by physical 
action or stress, have the significance 
for monkeys imagined by the Malays, 


though it may be that the word is 
made effective by some kind of sign 
or emphasis. 

He once spent an afternoon behind 
the scenes at the Zoo in company with 
Samuel Mansbridge, who was for 40 
years famous as the keeper and school¬ 
master of the apes there, and that 
afternoon the keeper gave his friend 
a display of cooperation between him¬ 
self and a magnificent silver gibbon 
which, apparently at the word of 
command, performed a series of grace¬ 
ful and intricate gymnastic feats, 
beginning at'a word and halting in 
mid-career at another word. 

Wien it was over the C N Naturalist 
said : “ Tell me how manyj of your 
words you think he understands.” 

An Example From the Zoo 

“ Well,” he answered, “ to be can¬ 
did, I don’t think he understands the 
meaning of a single one. If I say 
something quite different, meaning 
anything or nothing, provided I use 
the same tone, the same number of 
syllables, and the same gesture, he 
acts in just the same way. He obeys 
my voice and action ; the exact words 
I use mean nothing to him.” 

In all probability the Malayan words 
of command mean as little to the 
botanising monkeys. The vocal sounds 
and the signals on the cord are part 
and parcel of one code, and any words 
of similar length and sound would 
produce like results. 

If, as is reported in the official 
Journal, these monkeys understand 
12 Malayan words there is no reason 
why they, and all their kin, should not 
learn 1200 words ; but that they cannot 
do. But they can pick fruits from 
tree-tiptops for grateful botanists, and 
that is a wonderful beginning. 

This Kind World 

One more story illustrating our 
familiar text comes from the head of 
a Dutch family which has beeu spending 
its holidays in Herefordshire. 

They had need to go to a doctor, 
and, telling the story, the father ends 
his letter in this way : 

So far this is a very ordinary affair 
which we might forget in a few days or 
weeks. But a few words at the end of 
the visit have made it a thing we shall 
never forget. I had told the doctor, 
when we introduced ourselves, that we 
were Dutch. At the end of the visit 
I naturally wanted to pay the fee. It 
was in the most charming way refused. 
We were his guests, the doctor said. 

We were abroad, but suddenly we 
felt that we were at bom?. 


Oyez, Oyez, Oyez! 



Even in these days of news by wireless the town crier is still seen and heard 
in many small towns and villages 


A Mirror on the Wing 

No Bigger Than a Bee's Knee 


D r Hoi.lick, the naturalist, fixes 
mirrors on a fly's wings. This is the 
very newest way of holding the mirror 
up to Nature. 

The mirrors are very tiny, the task of 
fixing them is one asking for the utmost 
delicacy and patience, but when in 
position they tell Dr Hollick how the 
wings are moving. The fly is suspended 
in a wind tunnel, and the light thrown 
on the mirrors is reflected and recorded 
on a photographic film. The actual 
movement is thus magnified and the 
vibrations of the wings can be measured 
and counted. 

In this way some exact knowledge of 
the flight of a fly may be forthcoming 
in place of the rather rash statements 
about its speed which have been made 
from time to time. Lately it was said, 
and believed by some naturalists who 
should have known better, that a 
particular kind of deer fly in America 
attained a speed of Soo miles an hour 
in short bursts. 

This was easily shown to be ridiculous 
by those who investigated the matter 
scientifically, and the speed was after¬ 


wards reduced to 25 miles an hour, 
which is probably as fast as any insect 
can move. 

Other experimenters have tried to 
calculate the speed of insects by lightly 
twisting fine silk threads about tlicir 
bodies before letting them buzz off. 
This seems a hampering and rather 
clumsy way of dealing with the problem, 
and Dr Hollick’s method, though it 
needs very complicated apparatus, is 
better because if the period of vibration 
of the wings can be arrived at, the time 
of flight and the rate of travel can be 
calculated from it. 

But the mirrors have to be no bigger 
than a bee’s knee. 

The Farmers and the Trees 

Six million seedling trees and 125,000 
evergreens have been sent from the 
Dominion Forestry Farm to farmers of 
the Canadian prairie for beautifying 
their farms. 

The trees will be planted to form 
windbreaks and have been sent to 6500 
prairie farms. 
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Europe Watches 
Nuremberg 


Five Miles 
Through a Rock 


The Problem of the Nazis Matching the Empire’s 
and the Czechs Longest Tunnel 


This week the Nazis have been 
holding their annual Conference at 
Nuremberg, the old-world town that 
has come to be Herr Hitler’s platform 
for announcing the newest developments 
in Germany’s attitude to the world. 

Here the Fuehrer has from time to 
time proclaimed his policy for the 
new Reich, declaring what steps he 
has taken, and proposes to take, to 
increase the power and prestige of his 
country. At Nuremberg were an¬ 
nounced the four-year-plan, the re- 
introduction of conscription, and many 
other changes, as well as a determination 
to get back the lost colonies and to 
withstand Communist activities. 

Anxious weeks have in the past 
succeeded this annual meeting, but this 
year the anxiety preceded it, as the 
Sudeten problem of Czecho-Slovakia 



became more and more urgent. Many 
things helped to increase the general 
anxiety. Germany staged the biggest 
army manoeuvres in her history, with 
over a million men fully mobilised, 
while certain sections of the German 
press magnified trivial incidents to the 
disadvantage of the Czechs. 

Lord Runciman has done yeoman 
service for the peace of Europe in 
meeting the leaders of the Sudeten 
Germans and other minorities in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and his presence as a mediator 
has been welcomed by her Government, 
which has made concession after con¬ 
cession in order to meet the alleged 
grievances. 

Unwillingness on the part of the 
Sudeten Party to make any compromise 
seemed to indicate that the German 
Government was indifferent to a solution 
by peaceful methods, so much so that 
Sir John Simon repeated our Prime 
Minister’s declaration of last March 
that if war broke out it would be well 
within the bounds of probability that 
other countries besides those which were 
parties to the original dispute would 
almost immediately become involved. 

In his speech Sir John Simon declared 
that- war was never inevitable if all 
nations alike would do their utmost 
to remove causes that might lead to 
war. The British Government, he 
added, was convinced that, given good¬ 
will on all sides, it should be found 
possible to find a solution which was 
just to all legitimate interests. 

Richard Cromwell's Bowls 

Bowls that belonged to Oliver Crom¬ 
well’s son Richard have once again 
appeared on a bowling green at Hursley, 
near Winchester. 

The first bowl was trundled towards 
the jack by Hursley’s oldest inhabitant. 
This was the first time it had been so 
used for nearly 300 years; but the 
bowls are now to come out once a year 
in a Cromwell Day tournament. 


Already New Zealand has the longest 
tunnel in the British Empire, the Otira 
Tunnel, over five miles long, carrying 
the railway through the Southern Alps. 

Now comes the news that the Govern¬ 
ment there proposes to pierce the 
Rimutaka Range, near Wellington, with 
a tunnel of the same length, to eliminate 
the steep incline which is at present an 
obstacle to the speedy and cheap 
working of trains. 

If the Government’s proposals are 
carried out New Zealand will enjoy the 
distinction of possessing the two longest 
tunnels in the Empire. 

The new one will do away with the 
famous Rimutaka Incline. Wellington 
City is built on a wonderful harbour 
surrounded by steep hills. To connect 
the capital with the fertile Wairarapa 
Valley to the north-east the railway 
engineers had to take the rails up to the 
summit of the range, 1142 feet above 
sea level. On one side of the range the 
grade is one in 15, and four engines are 
needed to haul each train. To give these 
engines a better grip of the track there 
is a centre rail between the two ordinary 
rails of the 3 ft 6 gauge railway line. 

A Million-Pound Tunnel 

Postcard sets of New Zealand are 
hardly considered complete without the 
picture of a train ascending the bush- 
clad Rimutaka Range, assisted by 
curious, noisy, hard-working engines, 
which cling to the centre rail as they 
tug the passenger cars and freight 
wagons over the hills. 

When the £r, 000,000 tunnel is com¬ 
pleted the summit level of the railway 
line will be reduced from 1142 feet above 
sea-level to 500 feet, and the journey 
from Wellington to the towns on the 
other side of the range will be reduced 
by at least one hour. The Government’s 
proposals also call for the electrification 
of the, railway line at a cost of over 
£200,000, because it would not do to 
fill the five-mile tunnel with smoke. 

Although the tunnel will cost a 
million the Government expects to save 
tens of thousands every year by shorten¬ 
ing the journey and doing away with 
the special engines now used to haul the 
trains. The task of building this five- 
mile tunnel is expected to take five years. 

A Musical Outrage 

Jazz and Swing having apparently 
exhausted the shallow vein of dross 
from which it was extracted, its per¬ 
petrators have turned pirates, to make 
war on the sensitive mind and ear with 
degraded versions of lovely old English 
and Scottish songs, rendered into 
imbecile words and horrid rhythms. 

These old songs, sung wherever British 
pioneers have settled throughout the 
world, are as much part of our heritage 
as Shakespeare, Milton, and Bums, and 
to desecrate them for the purposes of 
jazz and swing bands is a social crime. 

There is, unfortunately, no law to 
prevent it, but surely the BBC, which 
is a State corporation to keep the well of 
English tradition pure and undefiled, 
might help to limit the scope of the 
offence by refusing to broadcast these 
horrible travesties. But for wireless the 
world would not be affronted with them. 

Battersea Park's Channel 


Swimmer 


Lost, Stolen, or Strayed 

The Mayor of Newport lost his gold 
chain of office at a carnival dance. 

Nothing like it has been heard of 
since the bandsman in Punch lost the 
big drum. 


A Battersea Park gardener, Mr 
Fearnley Wheatcroft, who works most 
days by the side of the park lake, and 
who has a swim every morning before 
breakfast, has added his name to the roll 
of those who have swum the Channel. 

He swam from Cape Grisnez to Abbots 
Cliff near Folkestone in 12J hours. 


The Heroic Pastor 
and Civilisation 

A Nazi Victim 

We hear that Pastor Niemoeller, who is 
suffering the torture of confinement in a 
German prison because he obeys God rather 
than man,- is in poor health. We take these 
wise words on this heroic man from Mr J. A. 
Spender. 

Three great European States have 
openly put in the claim that rulers and 
governments are under no obligation to 
observe the standards of conduct which 
not only religion but the universal con¬ 
sensus of human opinion regard as 
humane, decent, and upright between 
men and men. 

The rulers of these States regard them¬ 
selves as beyond the good and evil of the 
common morality, and their followers 
have amassed a great body of pseudo¬ 
philosophy, culled from the Italian 
Machiavelli, the English Hobbes, and 
the German Hegel, to justify this 
attitude. If it prevails, and if it can be 
justified, we shall go back to the jungle, 
but armed with weapons of destruction 
a thousandfold more destructive than 
tooth and claw. 

In refusing to accept this divorce 
between religion and politics Pastor 
Niemoeller is for the time being one of 
the foremost spokesmen in a cause in 
which we are all supremely interested. 

TOO MUCH TO DO 

Germany’s Ten-Hour Day 

Germany is so busy with work of 
various sorts, including a defensive 
fortified line on the West to match the 
famous French Maginot line, that she 
has not only abolished unemployment 
but is in sore need of more labour. 

In these remarkable circumstances 
Germany has done several things of 
importance : 

1. She has relaxed her restrictions 
on women’s labour. 

2. She has moved workers from work 
deemed less important to work she 
deems more important. 

. 3. She has introduced a ten-hour day. 

The last-named expedient is only 
fruitful in part. If we work for eight 
hours so much output can be made 
per hour. If we work for two more 
hours it does not follow that the 
ninth and tenth hours yield as much 
output- as the first eight. Fatigue 
reduces output after seven or eight 
hours of hard labour. 

The Also Spoke 

One of our correspondents has lately been 
to a ceremony at which the head of a Yorkshire 
firm made this little speech with great good 
humour. We hear in racing of the Also Rails ; 
here is an Also Spoke. 

Once, many years ago, I made a 
political speech, knowing no better in 
those days. I warmed to my task. I 
felt I was inspired. I employed meta¬ 
phor and wit, argument and appeal, 
rousing my audience and receiving 
thundering applause. 

Then I went home. All that night I 
could scarcely sleep, and in the morning 
I was most anxious to see the news¬ 
papers. I expected to find my name in 
great headlines across the middle page.. 
I expected to find myself hailed as 
England’s greatest orator. I expected 
(he was smiling as he spoke) to be 
regarded as a prophet raised up in the 
fullness of time. 

My speech, I was sure, would be 
reported in full, occupying at least two 
columns. But I looked in vain for it. 
Not even one column was devoted to it, 
not half a column, not a paragraph ; 
but in a corner of one of the less 
important pages there were these words : 
Mr Twidle also spoke. 


Little News Reel 

Inverness railway officials had a puzzle 
to solve the other day when a dog arrived 
at the station having eaten its labels. 

Our Trade Unions had last year the 
highest membership on record, 4,695,065; 
their funds now exceed £18,000,000. 

Yorkshire is the county cricket 
champion this year for the twentieth 
time. 

A link with William Wilberforce has 
just been broken. His only surviving 
grandson, Henry Edward Wilberforce, 
has died at Bath, three day's after his 
91st birthday. 

In order to help British tourists all 
Ostend policemen who speak English are 
now wearing a small Union Jack on 
their left arm. 

That many spiders can hear noise has 
just been discovered by the Harvard 
Medical School in U S A. Some of the 
spiders, when a tuning fork was sounded 
near to them, spun a web round the ends 
of the fork, apparently to stifle its 
movements. 

A new world land-speed record has 
been set up by Captain G. E. T. Eyston, 
who travelled at 345.49 m p h at Bonne¬ 
ville Salt Flats, Utah. 

A special exhibition is being held at 
Euston Station, from September 19 to 
25, to celebrate the centenary of the 
opening of the London to Birmingham - 
Railway. 

Nearly 24,000 miles of routes are 
being operated by Australian airlines. 

Last year 1804 aliens were naturalised. 

Manchester is to abolish all its 
tramcars in three years. 

THINGS SEEN 

A flock of sheep breaking up a Parlia¬ 
ment of 300 rooks on a Kent hilltop. 

A smoking motorist standing by a 
running petrol pump at Braintree. 

A Thames Police launch giving a tow 
to a holiday couple whose motor-boat 
had gone adrift.' 

A covey of young partridge chicks on 
a golf course by' Kew Gardens. 

A lion, escaped from a travelling circus 
in Limburg, making its way up to the 
altar in a church at Sittard. 

Thousands of British gladioli in flower 
in the Victoria Tower Garden, West¬ 
minster. 

At Asfordbyy Leicestershire, a thousand- 
year-okl Saxon market cross broken 
to pieces by r a motor lorry. 

THINGS SAID 

The British people are sleepless senti¬ 
nels on the frontiers of freedom. 

Canadian Minister of Defence 

It is very grievous that during this 
hour the fate of European peace should 
lie in the hands of a,single man. 

Mr Winston Churchill 

If peace can be kept for another year 
the world will be safe from war. 

Lord Lothian at Melbourne 

The cost of the war in Spain so far 
exceeds £200,000,000. Senor Prieto 

Contentment is a great pacifist. 

Sir Thomas Inskip 

I don’t like the smoking carriages 
myself—too much smoke. 

A woman smoking in a non-smoker 

THE BROADCASTER 

’"J’here is to be no increase in the price 
of milk for a year. 

J^ORD Nuffield has given a big saloon 
car to a home for old people at 
Walton-on-Thames. 

farthing fund of the National 
Animal Hospital provides for the 
treatment of 16,000 animals a y'ear. 
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Cinderella’s Ponies • Making a 


Cinderella’s Ponies—These ponies, which have drawn Cinderella's coach in a London theatre, 
are a few of many in the care of Miss Daphne Sams of Wraysbury, who is seen in the picture 





Young Scientist—Pamela Wrinch, eleven years old, has been made a life 
member of the British Association. Pamela makes models which help to 
make clear points in lectures on molecules by her motheri Dr Dorothy Wrinch 



Making a School Garden—Boys of a new school at Hanwell in Middlesex 
engaged In converting a quadrangle into a school garden 


School Garden • Yacht Race 



The Breeches Buoy—A demonstration of how to use the breeches 
buoy by a member of a volunteer life-saving organisation at Deal 



Yacht Race—This picture is not quite what it seems, for the 
yachts are models and the scene is a pond on Clapham Common 
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The Planes Will 
Crowd the Sky 

A Problem to be Faced 

For peace and for war, the aeroplane 
seems to be conquering us, and we are 
ceasing to marvel at what is really 
miraculous. 

We go to the post-office with a half¬ 
ounce letter for Australia and the charge 
is only ijd, no more than for a letter 
across the street. We know that, all 
being well, our letter will be delivered in 
a few days to an address on the other 
side of the world. Science and courage 
have combined, with a big subsidy paid 
by the taxpayer, to give this boon to 
those who use it. 

In the war sphere the price paid for 
aviation is becoming exceedingly heavy. 
Last year 153 airmen of the Royal Air 
Force were killed. This year, before the 
end of August, 130 RAF men had lost 
their lives in crashes. The RAF 
manoeuvres killed ten fine men early 
in August. 

A Crowded Sky ? 

What of the future of civil aviation ? 
The Government is encouraging flying 
clubs, and commercial air services are 
always increasing. Complaints are 
beginning to appear of the serious results 
in sleeplessness caused by night flying. 
What with military and civil planes, 
the sky is on the way to becoming full of 
noise, full of movement and therefore 
full of danger, for airmen, passengers,and 
humble folk walking on Mother Earth or 
sitting in what used to be peace in 
home or garden. 

The problem is very serious for 
England because, although it is a flat 
country with plenty of safe landing- 
grounds, it is always at the mercy of 
mist and fog. 

Flying in Misty Weather 

Collisions, now almost unknown, will 
frequently occur when the sky becomes 
crowded with vehicles. It is to avoid 
them that the Air Ministry has made 
flying regulations dividing the sky into 
sectors for guidance in misty weather. 

In lateral extension, space is divided 
into 12 sectors of 30 degrees each. 

In perpendicular extension, space is 
in effect divided into four layers ; that 
is to say, four alternative heights for 
flying are allotted. 

If a pilot takes a certain course he is 
supposed to fly at the allotted height 
for that course, so as to avoid machines 
travelling on a different course. 

With many learners and amateurs 
about, and rapidly increasing numbers 
of commercial and military machines, 
this plan can hardly prevent collisions. 
It is a difficult problem, and it remains 
to be seen how, if ever, it will be solved. 

The Noise and the Danger 

Even the road problem, so much 
simpler, as it deals with straightforward 
progress on a single plane, remains 
unsolved, and still some 20 people are 
killed and hundreds wounded every day. 
Thus we have to tackle a really difficult 
air problem before having solved a 
comparatively simple road problem. 

Of course, every new form of trans¬ 
port is greeted with criticism. Land- 
owners who a century ago fought railway 
noise and smoke are largely responsible 
for our railways being built in unsuitable 
places. But we cannot lightly dismiss 
the noise and danger of the aeroplane ; 
it would need only 100,000 private 
aviators in England to make life unbear¬ 
able for millions. The subject should be 
at once tackled by a Royal Commission 
with instructions for a prompt report. 

It is the relatively small number of 
aeroplanes yet in use that conceals from 
us the heaviness of the casualty rate. 
Hardly a week passes without news of 
the crashing of one or more “ air¬ 
liners ” in some country or other. 


The Childreiis Newspaper 


Bible as a Name Book 


I 7 or the future every Jew in Ger- 
many must bear a name pro¬ 
claiming his nationality. 

If they have exchanged their original 
names for European ones they must 
either adopt Jewish names or add 
Israel or Sarah to their present names. 

Choice from the New Testament is 
forbidden them, for there we find 
Greek and Roman names such as are in 
common use among European peoples; 
Lucas, Julius, Julia, Priscilla, Lois, 
Lydia, Rufus, Augustus, and so on, 
all as modern-sounding to us as they 
were in New Testament times. 

So the Jews must keep to the Old 
Testament, avoiding some of the greatest 
names in it because • those are in 
general use among non-Jews through¬ 
out the Christian world. Disregarding 
the tyranny of the decree enforcing 
the change, the choice of names in the 
Bible is very wide, and among them are 
many we are apt to forget as first 

A Snake of 

T he earliest known complete snake 
has just been unearthed from the 
shale deposits of the Green River, a 
branch of the Colorado in Wyoming. 

About there the dinosaurs roamed, 
but none of them ever saw the snake, 
for they were extinct long before this 
kind of snake crawled the earth. It 
has been named Boavus Idelmani, is 38 
inches long, and is the most complete 
fossil specimen ever discovered. Owing 
to the fineness and brittleness of their 
bones snakes seldom are found as fossils. 

This one may be no older than the Ice 
Age when men also dwelt on the earth; 
but the Pliocene strata of which the 


appearing in the Bible. There are 
personal names, each with a definite 
meaning, as ours were in the early days 
when a man was named after his calling, 
his personal peculiarities, or the place 
in which he was born. There are many 
such names from Biblical places and 
offices which a Jew might be proud to 
own, and many that he would die rather 
than adopt. 

The Old Testament gives us Anna 
and Hannah; and Gog and Magog, 
frowning in London’s Guildhall, come 
from the sacred book, as does the Ariel 
of Shakespeare. 

There are other surprises in the follow¬ 
ing list of Bible names : 

Amos, Asa, Asher, Caleb, Cyrus, Dan, 
Ben, Dinah, Dodo, Dorcas, Enos, Ezra, 
Gazer, Hen, Hiram, Hod, Jethro, 
Joram, Lud, Mara, Massa, Micah, 
Naomi, Necho, Nod, Nun, Olivet, 
Pal, Pau, Put, Seth, Shipmite, So, Sur, 
Susi, Tabor, Tartan, and Tidal. 

the Ice Age 

shales are a late deposit began to be laid 
down 12 million years before that. 

Snakes were known still earlier. The 
last Dinosaur, which walked the marshes 
about the time that the Weald of Kent 
and Sussex was underneath the sea, saw 
the earliest models. They were not 
poisonous and were of the type of the 
boa constrictors and black snakes. 

The venomous ones seem to have 
come in about 18 million years ago in 
the Miocene period and the rattlesnakes 
with the Pliocene. The earliest man 
was in the Pleistocene period, so far as. 
we can tell from such fossil remains of 
him that have survived. 


The Yorkshire Giant 


T he Bible words that there were giants 
in those days are true of York¬ 
shire, for a mighty man of valour has 
recently come to light, and his bones are 
to be seen in a museum at Settle. 

They are of exceptional interest 
because of their age. Found in a burial 
mound, the}' belong to a man who lived 
several thousand years ago. He died 
before reaching the full stature of man¬ 
hood, but he was at least 10 inches taller 
than most men of his day. Buried in a 
shallow grave along with five other 
people, he was laid to rest in the Iron 
Age, and Sir Arthur Keith, ‘ who has 


examined the skeleton, declares that 
the old bones of this young man are 
one-fifth thicker than those of most 
men of that period. 

The discovery of his bones is a rare 
find, for, though the part of York¬ 
shire in which he lived was the home of 
a considerable population round about 
3000 years ago, few graves are known to 
exist. What the people of that time did 
with their dead is still something of a 
mystery ; but it is thought that they 
were cremated, or that many were 
buried in fissures of the rocks, which were 
afterwards piled up with stones. 


Tale of Two Brothers 


A wonderful and a sad story comes 
from Gainsborough. It is of a 
strong and hard-working man and his 
brother, an invalid. 

For 25 >years Mr George Sleight 
wheeled his brother in a kind'of bed- 
chair. Like his sister, he never married, 
but devoted all his spare time to the 
care of the one he loved to serve. At 
week-ends he was always to be seen 
wheeling his brother in the street. 

Then an astonishing thing happened. 
Mr Harry Sleight, who had been on his 
back so long that most folk could not 

Father and Son at Balmoral 

In the church of Crathie, by Balmoral, 
King George the Sixth unveiled a 
memorial to his father at the end of 
morning service. 

It is a sculptured portrait of King 
George the Fifth, and stands in a niche 
carved out of the granite pillar at the 
end of the pew where he sat so often 
while he lived. His son, in unveiling it 
in the presence of a congregation of 
farmers and ghillies and workers on the 
estate, said, “ I desire to place this 
memorial in this church to the glory of 
God and in memory of my dear father, 
King George the Fifth.” It is one of 
the first of the’ memorials by which his 
subjects seek to remember him. 


remember the time when he had been 
able-bodied, climbed out of his bed and 
walked. People could hardly believe it. 
The wonderful cure was done by a 
local doctor, and now, with the help of a 
wheeled chair, Mr Harry Sleight’is able 
to look after himself much better than 
ever before. He can walk short distances. 

But the sad thing is that his heroic 
brother, who has sacrificed so much, has 
died. The breadwinner has gone from 
the home, and now the devoted sister 
and the invalid brother are left to face 
life without George, the man of action. 

Four-Minute Empire Link 

One of the most remarkable telegrams 
ever sent was despatched by Lord 
Stanley, the Dominions Secretary, as he 
rose to open the Diamond Jubilee Cana¬ 
dian National Exhibition at Toronto. 

His message went round the Empire, 
and before his speech had lasted four 
minutes it w r as handed back to him with 
five replies—from the Prime Ministers 
of New Zealand, Australia, and South 
Africa, the High Commissioner for 
India, and Mr Malcolm Macdonald. 

The original message had travelled 
51,165 miles, 44,277 by cable and 6888 
by land line, and was a record for the 
Cable and Wireless Empire service which 
transmitted it. 
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Fifty Years On 

Jubilee of a Great Idea 

It is a coincidence that the successful 
completion of a motor-car that dis¬ 
penses with clutch and gears should he 
announced at the British Association 
this year, for the occasion, marked the 
jubilee of another announcement which 
startled a meeting of that learned body. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell, its president, 
50 years ago made the prediction that 
the engines of the future would no longer 
depend on the vapour of water, but on 
heat developed in the engine indepen-, 
dently of steam. 

The internal combustion engine has 
not banished the steam engine ; railway 
engines driven by steam, and turbines 
deriving their energy from the same 
source, are doing more wonderful things 
than ever on land and sea. But new 
engines with heat and force created in 
their cylinders have brought into exist¬ 
ence entirely new schemes of locomotion, 
none of which seemed possible when fhe 
prediction was made. 

How the old horse-drivers ridiculed 
the idea that anything could appear on 
the roads to challenge the supremacy of 
their vehicles ! Yet, although the fact 
was not realised at the time, on the very 
day the world first discussed the revolu¬ 
tionary theory of Sir Frederick Bram¬ 
well, the first blow against horses in the 
London streets was struck at West¬ 
minster police court, when an indignant 
London General Omnibus Company was 
for the first time refused permission to 
change the horses of its buses in Parlia¬ 
ment Square. In all other important 
thoroughfares they had the right to do 
so, if they wished. Nowadays a vehicle, 
even without horses, is barely allowed 
to halt in such surroundings. 

Cat v Stoat 

Attention has recently been drawn 
to the lasting enmity which seems to 
exist in Nature between eagle and fox, 
fox and cat and of stoat and weasel 
against the rat. 

To this list we may add the habit of 
the hedgehog of killing snakes, and that 
of the cat in making war on stoats and 
weasels. 

One observer states that he has seen 
a cat play havoc with the weasel 
population that infested a scattered 
poultry farm, but adds that no cat will 
attack the more formidable stoat. 

That depends on the cat. There was 
one, a fine tabby weighing over 13 
pounds, that delighted to do battle with 
these terrible little animals. He con¬ 
stituted himself the unofficial guardian 
of his master’s poultry run, and, though 
he was never seen to effect his kill, his 
tally of trophies awaited the maids as 
they opened the door in the morning. 

There on the mat of the porch outside 
would lie his spoils of war—three or 
four tails of stoats at a time.. The 
bodies he must have eaten. 

Playing Up For the 
Moravians 

All the world is aware of the wide¬ 
spread rejoicing that attended the feat 
of Leonard Hutton, of Yorkshire and 
England, in beating the record of Don 
Bradman, but one little fact most people 
will not know. 

One of those listening to the broadcast 
news was an old lady at Brighton 
who has never seen a cricket match and 
knows nothing about the game, her 
interest being only that she and the 
young hero are members of the same 
religious denomination, the Moravians, 
a sect which raised the banner of 
Protestantism in Bohemia a century 
before Martin Luther was bom. 

While to the rest of us Leonard Flutton 
was simply writing a new chapter in 
the annals of our national game, to the 
lady in Brighton he was playing up for 
the honour and glory of the Moravians. 
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THE FAITHFUL FRIEND Little Things and Bis: Things the super trolley 


There is always a soft spot in the 
toughest and hardest of human beings, 
as the authorities at a prison in Mel¬ 
bourne have discovered. 

' One of the convicts was so sullen and 
impossible to deal with that the warders 
were at their wit’s end to know what 
was to be done with him, until they 
realised what was the matter : he was 
fretting for his dog. 

They decided to let the terrier come, 
and the man became a different person. 
He is now one of the model prisoners. 
His pet goes with him to work and at 
night curls up on a mat outside the 
master's cell. 

INSECTS BY THE MILLION 

The Prime Minister of New Brunswick 
led off an attack, in his aeroplane lately, 
against one of the most powerful 
enemies of the province. 

He flew over a section of a spruce 
forest and dropped a mass of living 
insects. A cloud of these parasitic 
insects at once settled on the trees and 
began to attack the saw flies, which are an 
ever-growing menace in Eastern Canada. 

Nearly five million parasitic inseefs 
are to be set free in forests most affected 
by the fly. 

IT HAPPENED ONE NIGHT 

A group of out-of-works huddled 
miserably in Trafalgar Square dis¬ 
covered not long ago that there are 
still Good Samaritans in the world, 
for out of the blue appeared a party 
of young men and women dressed in 
evening clothes. 

“ Would you like a day at the 
seaside ? " they asked the occupants of 
the benches. 

" Would we what ? ” they burst out, 
with an astonishment that can be 
imagined. They probably thought they 
were dreaming until they actually held 
in their hands railway tickets to Ports¬ 
mouth, Southend, or Margate, and teii- 
shilling notes to spend. 

Then away went the fairy godmothers 
and godfathers' as suddenly as they had 
come, happy to be able to bring'a little 
bit of sunshine into a few- drab lives. 

INDIA'S BEGGARS 

India is tackling the problem of her 
vast multitude of beggars by establish¬ 
ing an industrial institute next door to a 
Beggar’s Home at Madras. There lucky 
beggars’will be encouraged to learn how 
to weave mats and baskets and it is 
hoped' that with this training they will 
become useful citizens. 

MOUSE SAFE AND SOUND 

At a fire at a farm near Manchester 
not long ago firemen were fighting the 
flames and the hosepipes were playing 
on the burning stacks and stables. 

A crowd gathered round, and- amid 
all the excitement a field mouse ran out 
of a blazing stack. But it was no sooner 
out of one danger than it tumbled into 
another, falling into a pool of water. 
Many of the onlookers saw the gallant , 
little creature fighting to save itself from 
drowning after narrowly escaping being 
burnt to death, and there was a cheer 
when a little boy ran forward, picked 
up the mouse, and put it in his pocket. 

THE ARCTIC PRIEST 

Pastor Niemoeller must envy Father 
Paul Schulte his freedom to work for the 
good of mankind. 

Bike Martin Niemoeller’ Paul Schulte 
was famous for his courage during the 
war. He was a well-known ace of the 
German Air Force. Now he is known 
as the Flying Priest of the Arctic. 

He lately flew' 8oo miles from Chester¬ 
field fnlet to Arctic Bay to bring Father 
Gouchard, who was seriously ill, to 
hospital. The Inlet doctor was pre¬ 
vented by illness from travelling with 
Father Schulte, but broadcast instruc¬ 
tions to him for the proper treatment of 
the sick man, who stood the aeroplane 
journey well and is now recovering. 


A broken- timber from a ship that 
went down not long ago was sent 
to Princes Risborough. 

There the Forest Products Research 
Board tested it to see whether it had 
smashed because it was not strong 
enough or properly made. The question 
and answer were one of more than 500 
sent to the forest laboratory during 
last year. 

Some sought to learn how the railway 
sleepers on the four big main lines were 
wearing. Why did sleepers split ? It was 
found that sleepers sleeping with the 
heart face of the wood placed uppermost 
did better than those with it down. 


The C N has more than once been told 
by those in charge of village churches 
that the use of incense in old days kept 
the death watch beetle down. The Forest 
Products experts do not agree. It was 
the kind of timber used, its age, and 
other causes that prevented the death 
watch beetle’s encroachments in some 
church roofs more than others. 

Ply woods, woods for window frames 
or table legs, the wood in boxes for eggs, 
all come up for examination. The 
enquiries about egg boxes have reduced 
the breakages of eggs within them when 
sent long journeys by 75 per cent. Of 
200,000 eggs sent only 6000 were broken. 


PLENTY OF BREAD 

Each succeeding expert report on 
the world’s wheat crops this year 
promises a bigger harvest. 

Despite one or two failures, the world 
as a whole is enjoying bumper crops. 
The biggest output since the war has 
been achieved.' For every' ioo bushels' 
produced last year this year we have x 13. 
Russia has so much wheat that she is 
offering it at a lower price than maize. 
America has so big a surplus that she 
is offering a subsidy' to increase exports. 

It looks, therefore, as though prices 
will fall, but against this is the storage 
now going on in a number of countries 
through fear of war. In any' case, 
plenty of wheat is a good omen for 
all men. 

THE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 

Billingham Intermediate School near 
Stockton-on-Tees may -well boast of its 
orchestra. It is no ordinary orchestra, 
for the 80 musicians have made their 
own musical instruments, chiefly violins 
and reed pipes ; they have made their 
own music-stands ; they have printed 
their own musical scores; and they 
have composed the hymns and songs 
they sing and play. 

A TRAVELLER OF GOOD HOPE 

Winter Journey. By H. L. Gee. Epworlh 
3s 61!. 

In all seasons our friend Mr Gee 
travels hopefully', and his book. Winter 
Journey, like his Shining Highway and 
his Cheerful Day', leaves him with spirit 
undaunted and faith unshaken. He 
journeyed through bad weather to find 
good people, and he found them every¬ 
where. This little book gives us a 
tranquil picture of our countryside and 
the life of simple folk .whose lives are 
all too rarely recorded. 


AN OLD SLAVE 

Old Leah Radebe, who has died at a 
Natal farm after reaching her hundredth 
milestone, was a link with the bad old 
day's of slavery. 

In the fifties of the last centnry she 
set out from the Transvaal in search of 
freedom, the good news having come 
that there were no slaves where the 
British ruled. As Natal was purely 
British in those days she decided to 
travel there, and lived in Natal in free¬ 
dom and happiness to the end of her life. 

THE PAPER GHOST 

Travellers in China are ahvay'S greatly 
mystified by the many paper objects 
for sale in the shops, and few guess what 
they are for. 

There are paper aeroplanes, motor¬ 
cars, telephones, and houses big enough 
for us to walk inside them, with furniture 
and all the gadgets of everyday use, 
and they arc all made to be sacrificed. 
They are paper “ ghosts,” 

When a man dies his widow may buy 
■ a ’paper house with perhaps an aeroplane 
at the door, and these are set alight in the 
temple by' the .priest, the idea being that 
their spirit forms ascend to keep the dead 
man company, so that he lacks none 
of the modern comforts of this world. 

In the -province of Chekiang more 
than 200,000 people are kept busy 
making these paper ghosts. 

SUPPER FROM THE SKY 

It is reported from Durban that on a 
golf course there a great bird was seen 
flying overhead carrying Some object 
in its claws. Passing over the green, 
the bird dropped the object in a bunker, 
and the caddie, on rushing forward, 
found that his supper had been provided 
from the skies, for the object w'as a 
five-pound fish, a mullet, still alive. 





. ..... ' . •£' >' 



With the sunshine roof open the car makes an excellent grandstand 
from which to view a regatta in Care Loch, Dumbartonshire 


The L N E R have decided to con¬ 
struct a special trolley wagon capable 
of carrying a load'of 120 tons ; it will 
be the largest and heaviest single 
freight-carryfing unit in Great Britain. 

This vehicle will bo carried on at 
least 12 pairs of wheels, and it will be 
arranged so that by the rise of cantilevers 
its load can be increased up to 150 tons. 

It is being made to meet the demand 
for special wagons of high capacity, 
for carrying heavy loads of machinery, 
without trans-shipment direct to the 
Continent by the L N E R train ferry 
between Harwich and Zeebrugge. 

HOW TO KEEP A BIRTHDAY 

One of our readers in Yorkshire 
tells us of a surprise that came into 
the life of a poor old lady' in the public 
infirmary the other day'. 

A car called to take her out and, not 
knowing where she was being taken, 
she arrived in the midst of somebody’s 
very happy' birthday party. The fact 
that the “ somebody ” bears a title has 
nothing to do with it; his heart is 
worth more than his title, and this 
was his lovely way of doing what we 
should all try to do—make somebody 
happy on our birthday'. 

FAREWELL TO THE HORSES 

Time marches on. The last mounted 
parade of Edinburgh’s Dragoon Guards 
has been held. The regiment is becoming 
mechanised, which means that the 
dragoons have had to bid farewell to 
their horses. 

It was a sad duty. For 250 years 
the Dragoons have been justly proud of 
their mounts, faithful comrades in war 
and peace. 

WHAT WILL DR G0EBBELS DO? 

Following the Nazi decree concerning 
Hebrew names (to which we refer on 
another page), from Berlin comes news 
that a registrar with the well-being of 
the Fatherland at heart has refused to 
accept the name of Joshua for a child 
because of its Hebrew associations. 

This is very' • interesting. If a'new¬ 
comer may' not be ’christened Joshua, 
one who has been long in the land ought 
not to go about with the name of 
Joseph, which, surely-, is pure Hebrew ; 
and any'ono with the name of Paul 
ought not to be allowed within the 
borders of the country. 

As Dr Goebbels was christened Paul 
Joseph (or Josef in German) we see no 
hope for him. 

THE FEATHERS IN A NEST 

A Yorkshire naturalist at Tliornton- 
le-Dale has been counting the feathers 
in the nest of a long-tailed tit. There 
were close on 2600. 

The feathers included those from fowls,- 
guinea-fowls, and pigeons. 

As the nest was 500 y'ards from the 
nearest farm, Mr Sanford has cal¬ 
culated that the parent birds must have 
flown nearly' 740 miles in carrying the 
feathers to the nest if they carried only 
one at a time. 

THE SICKAM0NGUS 

We were reading the other day of the 
little girl who asked her teacher how to 
spell " may'swell.” 

“ Mayswell,” exclaimed the teacher, 
” I’ve never heard of it. Where did you 
hear it ?” On the child say-ing that she 
had heard her mother using it, the 
word turned out to be nothing less than 
the slurring of “ may as well! ” 

_A rather similar tale was told not long 
ago by' a Scottish minister. He said that 
when he was a small boy, and was taken 
regularly' to church, he was alway's 
puzzled by' one particular prayer, in 
which the minister would pray for " the 
sickamongiis.” He thought the word 
meant the heathen people, some strange 
animal, or perhaps a person’s name, and 
it was not until many y'ears had passed 
that he discovered that the prayer was 
for " the sick among us ! ” 
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Making a New England 

YY£hile dismal reports still come 
VV from some bad quarters, 
it is good to learn that nearly 
a million people have now been 
moved out of the slums into new 
houses. In the first half of this 
year the rate of removal was 
ioooaday. So great has been the 
rehousing as a whole that one 
person in every three now lives 
in a house built since the war. 

Health and housing go to¬ 
gether, and we at least have now 
the promise of a healthier and a 
happier race. The serious organic' 
diseases are being not only kept 
at bay but defeated. The fact 
that since the Great War ended 
three and a half million houses 
have been built in England and 
Wales means longer and better 
life for many people.. 

We wish we could say that 
most of them were good to see ; 
and we shall continue to press 
for building worthy of England. 

Another matter of the first 
importance is that two-thirds of 
the entire area of England and 
Wales have been planned, so that 
buildings of one sort and another, 
of dwellings or factories, will be 
better distributed than of old. 
But still rows of ugly dwellings 
mar the land whose cottages were 
once the joy of the artist. 

Why not carry national plan¬ 
ning still farther ? Planning 
might well include the deliberate 
devotion of space to the pro¬ 
duction of corn, of potatoes, of 
all crops. Workers are continuing 
to leave the land, and it is very 
difficult to induce them to return. 
Planning might do much for 
agriculture. - : 7 

' Let the Ministry of Agriculture 
be put in possession of powers to 
frame, with the aid of an expert 
Agricultural. Council, a- farm pro¬ 
gramme for the nation.- Let us not 
count up acres after they are lost; 
to cultivation, but' determine that 
they shall be used for cultivation. 
Housing plays its part here too, 
by providing good homes and 
amenities for land-workers. 

Our island is a small one; to 
survey it and to determine the 
use of its area is not a . big task. 
At one and the same time we 
should thus serve defence, health, 
and true economy. 

.© 

Every Child’s Prayer 

Lord, help me on my feet to stand 
Secure, that all may know 
Though round me all is shifting sand, 

I have the Rock below. 

0 teach me humbly, Lord, to stand, 
Not proudly, in Thy sight; 

And may some other win from me 
His strength to do the right. 

May all men know 1 stand for that 
Which seemeth good to me; 

And may I daily learn that good 
By kneeling, Lord, to Thee. H. L. G. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



The Faster the Slower 
jyjANY thanks to Major F. C. Cook of 
the Ministry of Transport for 
exposing the argument that high 
speed on the roads is necessary to 
help the flow of traffic. 

Beyond a certain point speed does 
not increase traffic flow, but slows it 
down. The maximum flow is obtained 
when the speed is at 20 miles an hour. 

So perishes one of the favourite 
arguments for allowing motor vehicles 
to dash along the roads at 44 feet a 
second (which is what 30 miles an 
hour means). We hope the Minister 
of Transport will kindly note the fact, 
and save thousands of precious lives 
now being sacrificed. 

© 

The Surprising Thing 
r J , HE Football Association has re¬ 
fused a gift of £5000 a year from 
the promoters of Football Pools. 

Seeing that the pools are ruining 
the game it is not Surprising. What 
is surprising is that it is possible in a 
country like this for a game like 
football to be exploited and ruined by 
professional gambling systems, while 
Parliament looks on. 

© 

Fools and Their Money 

'J'hose who have the misfortune to be 
injured in industry and receive 
compensation are very often in need of 
advice, but have to do without it. 

Here is a case in point. A man who 
had received £750 in a lump sum was 
sued for debt, and told the Court how 
he had spent some of the money which 
might have set him up in life. After 
giving £100 to his wife, he spent £10 
on toys for his child, £20 for a diamond 
ring, £15 for "a fur coat for his wife; 
lent a brother £70, spent £42 on a' 
piano, and lost £130 on dog racing. 

.. Surely, an advice bureau could be 
established and ail recipients of coni-\ 
pensation referred to it. This £750 
could have bought a' life" annuity or 
a good business yielding a livelihood. 


The Frontier of Peace 

W E see that somebody has been 
reminding the world that every 
year there are 25 million crossings of 
the Canadian frontier into or out 
of America, and not once has any 


trouble arisen. 


© 


It Will Happen in Time 

|n Berlin the other day an army 
aeroplane was forced by engine 
trouble to land in one of the city’s 
busiest squares. 

It was a clever and perfect landing, 
but the wing of the plane crashed 
through a shop window and killed 
three women and two men. 

We wonder how many people realise 
that such accidents may some day be 
so common that there will be con¬ 
troversies in the newspapers between 
those who fly and those who motor. 
The airminded will blame the motor¬ 
ists who do not look up in the sky and 
miss them; the motorists will de¬ 
nounce the aviators as interfering with 
their 60 miles an hour performances. 
We do not mention the pedestrians; 
they, of course, will be burrowing 
underground. 

Will some inventor get to work and 
supply us with spectacles that enable 
us to look front, look back, look right 
and left, and look up—all at once ? 

© 

Beans and Bacon 

W E like the story we were reading 
the other day of the conflicting 
emotions roused' in the mind of 
Thackeray on finding at the Reform 
Club that beans and bacon were on the 
menu one night. ■ 

. Having an appointment for dinner, 
he sat down and wrote an apology that 
he would not be able to keep it, having 
“ just met a very old friend he had not 
seen for years.” Then he sat down 

alone and dined off Beans and Bacon. 

■■ -.. ■ 

JUST AN IDEA 

If no one has ever done you a kindness 
there is something wrong with you. 


Under the Editor's Table 


A gardener cannot understand why 
a certain plant did not come up 
this year. He set his mind on it. 

0 

shop claims to sell the latest things 
in shoes. Feet ? 

0 

Postmen often 
work too hard. 

Yet it is the house¬ 
holder that gets 
knocked-up. 

0 

Idleness is often 
held tip as a 
fault. And itself 
often holds up other 
things. 

E 

Jn Berlin letters 
may be spoken 
on to gramophone 
records. Circular 
letters ? 


Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 



If a troublesome miner 
is called over the coals 


Phere will be no more spoon-fed 
industries in Eire, we are told. 
Someone will have to fork out. 

. Q 

Qlass table-ware is fashionable as well 
as economical. Worth seeing into. 

B 

goME people de¬ 
clare they cannot 
swim in freshwater. 
But they soon slip 
into it. 

0 

§OME girls like 
fancy work. 
Others don’t fancy 
work. 

0 

An enthusiastic 
visitor to Lon¬ 
don said he drank 
in all he saw. Hope 
he didn’t look at 
the Thames. 


His Happiest Day 

By tha Pilgrim 

Qur friend was telling us some of his 
experiences. He has travelled 
far and seen much. He has met with 
some famous people and visited some 
wonderful places. 

He began comparing today with 
yesterday, and it happened that we 
asked him which was the happiest 
day of his life. 

He could not remember. " I have 
had many happy days,” he said. " I 
cannot say that I remember the 
happiest, but I remember one of them. 
It was a summer day with a hot sun 
and a warm breeze. In the morning 
I cleaned the boots for the family. 
I chopped firewood. I washed the 
windows. I ran errands for mother. 
And then, when all was done, I went 
up the hill till I came to a wood, 
and there, under a tree by a stream, 
I read Treasure Island. I think, all 
things considered, that was one of 
the happiest days of my life.” 

© 

Night With Her Train 
of Stars 

A late lark twitters from the quiet 
skies; 

And from the West, 

Where the Sun, his day’s work ended. 
Lingers as in content. 

There falls on the old, grey city 
An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 

The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires. 
Shine, and are changed. In the 
valley 

Shadows rise. The lark sings on. 
The Sun, 

Closing his benediction. 

Sinks, and the darkening air 
Thrills with a sense of the triumphing 
night— 

Night with her train of stars 
And her great gift of sleep. 

: , W. E. Henley . 

7 - . : - J. , • ■ v; 

Fan Goes Home 

Jt is a little late, but not too late, to 
tell the story The Times’ has just 
discovered in its files-of a hundred 
years ago. 

The case of a dog was being dis¬ 
cussed in the justice room at the 
Mansion House; somebody named 
Alloway had lost the dog (which went 
by the name of Fan) and declared that 
he had got it from Mr Newsom. The 
magistrate sent for Mr Newsom and 
said to him that he imagined Fan 
would know him. 

Apparently Fan did not know him 
as he entered the court, and Mr New¬ 
som explained that by saying she 
was so young when he parted from 
her to Mr Alloway, and that he had 
changed her name, for he used to call 
her Primrose. 

As he said this the little creature, 
hearing the name of Primrose, leapt 
from the hands of her new owner and 
sprang toward Mr Newsom, flinging 
her paws round his neck, licking his 
face, and howling with delight. 

The magistrate told Mr Alloway 
that he might take Fan home. 
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The Heroine of Longstone Lighthouse 



It is a hundred years since Grace Darling went out with the 
lifeboat from Longstone Lighthouse. 

It is good to know that the lighthouse still flashes its warning 
off the rock}' coast and that the boat is still preserved. 

One thing we must all be thankful for—that in the hundred 
years since then not onlj- have our lifeboats been always saving 
lives and making heroes, but the disease which consumed Grace 
Darling’s life has been conquered. Tuberculosis held her as she 
lay suffocating in her airless room. No more are rooms built in 
this land with no window that will open. 

The centenary will be kept, we may hope, in the hearts of all 
who love a golden deed, and it will be observed by the Grace 
Darling League, which four years ago conceived the fine idea 
of planting Grace Darling trees in London and in British ports 
throughout the Empire. In celebrating the centenary the first 
Memorial, Tree, planted in Battersea Park in 1934, is being 
handed over on September 11 to the Sea Rangers, Sea Rovers, 
Sea Scouts, and Sea Cadets by Mr J. M. Craster, the well- 
known naturalist, and other trees are to be planted abroad. 


G race Darling was born in Bam- 
burgh, Northumberland, the 
seventh of the nine children of a humble 
and upright man, William Darling, and 
she grew to womanhood in the midst 
of the wild seas. The Longstone Rock 
on which her father’s lighthouse stood 
was only four feet above water at 
high tide, but the tower rose to 63 
feet. In that solitary eyrie of a home 
the austere and happy life of the 
Darlings went on. 

William had a fiddle and could play 
a gay marching song, as well as 
hymns on Sunday. He was a naturalist 
and taught the children much about 
bird life. In their spare time, which 
was not great, he read to them out of 
his treasured books : Milton, Bunyan, 
Baxter, Cowper. 

Adrift in the Storm 

As the years went by first one bird 
and then another left that windy 
nest. When the day came which 
made Grace famous slip was left 
with only her father and mother. She 
was 2 1, a slight woman less than 
live-foot-three, looking like a child 
beside her father, who was over six feet. 

On the night of September 7, 1838, 
Grace had little sleep. During those 
hours of shrieking gale and thunder the 
steamship Forfarshire was on its way 
from Hull to Dundee with defective 
boilers. The ship, with 61 people on 
board came drifting down with useless 
engines the dark night through. 

At three o’clock she struck with a 
tremendous crash on a point of rock 
at the end of one of the Fame islets. 
In 15 minutes she was helpless, the 
fore-part of the ship wedged on the 
rock ; over forty were drowned, and 
nine had taken refuge in a boat. 
When Grace got out of bed the 
remainder had climbed on to the rock 
and were praying for help. 

Grace Darling Peers Out 

No sound reached the lighthouse 
but the voice of the tempest. As 
dawn broke Grace peered through the 
blinding rain and thought she saw a 
ship. Just for a moment she saw it ; 
then mountains of spray hid it from 
her view. Father and daughter 
strained their eyes through the tele¬ 
scope, but it was not till seven that 
it was clear enough for them to see 
a few figures clinging to the rock. 

William looked grave about it. He 
did not think ffic Sunderland rescue 


boat could live in such a sea ; if help 
did not come from Longstone those 
poor souls were doomed. The wreck 
was not more than half a mile away, 
but it meant rowing twice that distance 
through an exceedingly dangerous 
sea. He knew that he and his 
daughter might reach the wreck, but 
unless there were men to help them 
to pull back against the gale they 
could not possibly return. There was 


Grace Darling and her father 
on their errand of mercy 


no need to tell Grace this. She knew 
her father could not manage without 
her. Of course they must go. 

Mrs Darling begged them pitifully 
not to throw away two more lives, 
but then she bravely helped them to 
launch the boat and watched them. 

It seemed to Grace that they passed 
through hours of horror, tossed from 
the peaks of the mountainous seas to 
the deep troughs. Wind and rain 
beat on them ; they could scarcely 
see or hear. She bent her slight force 
to the oar, straining and panting. 

She was in a tumult of excitement 
and strain as she saw, through the 
mountains of spray, the shipwrecked 
figures growing nearer, struggling with 
each other to be the first at the boat. 
Now they were close up. Darling 
sprang on the rock, where eight men 
and one woman were waiting.’to be 
saved. He knew that the real danger 
came now. All the struggle with wind 
and wave had led to this—that if he 
could not control them the boat 


would be overcrowded and -capsize. 
Grace was left in the boat while her 
father shouted, pushed, and explained 
to the desperate men on the rock that 
he could only take five. She alone 
had to keep the boat off the rocks. 

In joy and thankfulness she saw 
her father step back to the boat and 
help in one w r oman and four men. 
Tw'o of them were glad enough to bend 
to an oar. They made their way inch 
by inch and Mrs Darling was at the 
water’s edge to meet them. Then 
William and two of the men went 
* back for. the four men left on the 
rock. By nightfall all were housed 
and'safe, and Grace could spare her 
energy to comfort the woman, whose 
children had gone down-in the wreck. 

- A’'few days later Grace woke up to 
find -that she was famous. She was 
partly pleased and partly troubled, 
for site knew how many courageous 
acts pass unnoticed in the lives of 
lighthouse-keepers, and it • seemed 
fair that hers should be so 


GRACE DARLING AT LONGSTONE 

This fine picture of Grace' Darling on the 
Longstone rocks in (lie Fame Islands is by 
Mr Maxwell Armfield, whose pictures are 
widely known on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It is to two hooks by Mrs Armfield (Constance 
Smedley), Grace Darling and Her Times and 
Grace Darling and Her Islands, that we 
turn for the best story of the Heroine of Long¬ 
stone Lighthouse, and the C N congratulates 
Mrs Armfield on the long and arduous research 
work which after so many years has pul 
Grace Darling’s story in its proper setting. 


lauded. But she was given £50 by 
the Treasury and £750 by public 
subscription ;• and her father received 
£ 270 for himself. Undreamed of 
presents came to the simple girl in 
the lighthouse, a gold medal, a watch, 
locket, brooches ; a silver teapot for 
Mrs Darling and four pounds of tea, 
which Grace smiled on for her mother’s 
sake. She was kept busy writing 
letters and signing her name ; seven 
times in twelve days she had to sit still 
while someone sketched her portrait. 

t 

The Creeping Shadow 

Meanwhile, a shadow more deadly 
than any storm was creeping across 
her life. Grace was not strong now. 
She coughed a great deal. She grew 
thin and weak. She lay in her room 
looking out through a window) which 
would not open, had never been 
intended to open. 

Her parents sent her ashore on a 
long visit. There were plenty of 
friends to succour and nurse her, but 
with the spring of 1842 she failed ; 
she went like snow, as her sister said. 
To this frail figure, lying in the 
house at Bamburgh where she was 
born, death came creeping up. She 
should have lived to a robust old 
age, this country girl of great courage, 
and her weakening and dying make 
all the more superb the story of the 
bitter day when she went out know¬ 
ing that she might never come back. 
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The Children 


The Beautiful Old 

ries 



nTiiERE are always lovely new things 
, *• to see at South Kensington, but 
among them none can surpass the 
beauty of the old ones. Let us look 
for a minute or two at the tapestries. 

One of them - was woven in the 
;Sheldon workshops at Barclieston in 
Warwickshire 300 years ago. It is a 
long, narrow strip displaying in bright 
and charming colours incidents of the 
English- countryside which Shake¬ 
speare saw when he walked about. 
Along the top runs a flower border, 
arranged in posies where birds and 
butterflies come to rest. 

Cheerful Scenes 

Below the border the tapestry pic¬ 
ture goes on artlessly from scene to 
scene, much like the long concertina 
pictures of the Lord Mayor’s Show 
which could be bought for a penny on 
Ludgate Hill when the mothers of 
C N readers were little girls. There 
is England in the background with 
rising and falling green fields. Along 
the sky-line are clumps'of. trees looking 
like apples set on sticks, and scattered 
at convenient distances are several 
inoated granges,'with very blue moats 
crossed by drawbridges.' . 

In the foreground are cheerful 
scenes—hunters* with grand feathers 
in their hats, swineherds tending pigs, , 
a shepherd’s' wife sitting shearing, 
With a laml) lying im.her broad lap.' 
There is a picnic party-of four seated 
round a rude'table,'two of !j.heifi'sweet¬ 
hearts stealing a kiss. ( Nqt.far away, a 
boy sits on a bank playing a pipe. The 
pictures are unbelievably gay, in blue, 
pink, and green, as if they had been 
woven yesterday. 

Profitable in its Day 

This fine piece among the rich col¬ 
lection of tapestries at South Ken¬ 
sington draws attention to an ancient 
craft which once had much to do with 
the comfort and beauty of the world, 
and has now become an interesting 
chapter of social history. Tapestries 
are among the. greatest treasures in 
museums, , in palaces like Hampton 
Court, in the cathedrals and chateaux 
of Europe; ! they are particularly' 
precious because their vogue is over. 
The craft may be revived as it was in 
the 19th century, even by so great a 
man as William Morris ; it may still 
be carried on by a handful of workers 
in France; but it is a luxury and its 
years are numbered. 

Tapestry weaving, the most subtle 
and difficult of all work done at a 
loom, had its beginnings in the plain, 
loose curtains woven in the homes of 
primitive men.' At some time in the 
development of the race it occurred to 
the weaver to put little patterns on 
the curtains. It is difficult to trace the 
earliest patterns because the craft is 
so very ancient and widespread. It 
was one of the most profitable and 
skilled crafts of Europe in its day, a 
channel into which a great art flowed, 
where the skill of weaver and designer 
were blended. ' ' 

The original use of tapestries'was 
to keep draughts away, and some-! 
times they were spread on the floor in 
palaces. L Then they became part of 
the luxury of .beauty in medieval' 
Europe, a fitting background for the 


glitter of those centuries—the gold and i 
silver vessels, the jewelled candlesticks, 
the superb embroidered velvets and 
silks, the cloth of gold and ermine of 
everyday-life in the houses of the 
great. They were part of the splendours 
of the processions on feast days, 
festivals; coronations, when they were 
hung out on the town walls, or out¬ 
side and inside churches. Cities and . 
cathedrals vied with each other to 
possess the rarest tapestries for display. 
Medieval Europe delighted in bright 
and gay pictures. There were no dull, . 
grey tints in tapestries. : j 

This was the. tradition formed, in 
the rich years of tapestry weaving, 
the 14th and 15th centuries. In 
later generations designers tried to be 
too clever, to get too -much into 
their tapestries, to use half-tones and 
subtle shades. From the_ weaver’s 
-point of view a special skill was called 
for in the tapestries destined to be 
carried about in the equipment of 
princes; * they must be soft, fine, 
easily rolled. \ \ ;; 

Royal Patronage 

As this great craft developed it 
ceased to be the private occupation of 
ladies who wove tapestries when they'' 
were not embroidering, or the product 
of looms worked by servants of great 
houses. 11 became a public industry 
patronised, by kings and * nobles. 
Definite schools of tapestry weaving 
arose. Arras was the most important 
tapestry centre in Europe, producing 
tapestries of a particularly delicate and 
fine kind. This school so stamped the 
craft that the name arras became a 
synonym for tapestry. The greatest 
weavers throughout were the Flemish, 
and they were called in by nobles and 
princes to all parts of Europe. 

It was Flemish weavers who took 
charge in 1515 of the famous cartoons 
Raphael made (representing the Acts 
of the Apostles) for the Sistine Chapel 
in Rome. When the little tapestry 
workshop was opened at Barclieston 
in the 16th century William Sheldon, 
the owner, who was just an English 
* country gentleman, sent a man of 
Barclieston called Richard Hyckes to., 
the Low Countries to learn of the 
Flemish the art of tapestry weaving. 

The Gobelins Workshop 

■ By this time the output of tapestries 
on the Continent was enormous, and 
the demand more enormous still, so 
that workers became careless, ideals 
suffered, the fine flowering of the early 
genius was lost. In the 17th century 
tapestrv weaving entered on another 
ph ase. The famous Gobelins work¬ 
shop was founded by Louis the Four¬ 
teenth, and for a generation it pro¬ 
duced extremely good work in its own 
traditions. Branches of it were formed 
at Aubresson and Beauvais. - During 
the-Dutch wars the Gobelins factory 
fell under a cloud, but it began again 
in the iSth century. . ... 

Bv this time tapestries were 
definitely a luxury, houses- and 
, churches being more draught-proof) 
and princes . having ' given . up the 
pleasant but inconvenient habit of 
. carrying great loads of equipment 
about with them. After another 
century had passed machines were 





Making a Garden 


Holland is slowly and surely turning her inland sea, the Zuider 
Zee, into farms and market gardens. Dutch boys and girls' who still 
can look on the shimmering waters of the Zuider Zee, dotted with 
the sails of fishing boats, will live to see. the waters disappear, their 


'T'he superhuman task of draining 
the Zuider Zee in preparation for 
farming it began just after the war 
by building a dam across the opening „ 
on the Dutch coast through which the 
North Sea tides flowed to fill it. We . 
can best compare the)! situation, in 
which Holland found itself about five 
centuries ago by comparing it, with 
what was' happening on our East'. 
Anglian' coast about the same time- 
There the encroaching waters engulfed 
towns on the Norfolk coast. If they 
had been at work farther south, be¬ 
tween Harwich and Clacton, we can 
imagine they might have spread over 
flat Essex. Circumstances were fortu- ' 
nately against them on this side of the ‘ 
North Sea, but in Holland the waters 
swept inland to submerge an area of 
land larger than Leicestershire/ and ' 
about the size of -Essex as far as'~ J 
Chelmsford and Purfleet on the Thames. 
estuary. - '' '. * - ' • ; 

It was not all loss, because the . 
Zuider Zee when the Romans, knew 
it was dotted with lakes big 'and" 
small; but the salt sea in swallowing . 
these up took the sands between them 
as well, and the whole area became 
a land of many waters. The canny, 
Dutchman made the best of it. The 
North Sea had given them an inland 
sea of their own, and they used it for 
fishing and for trade. 1 • 

Seaports that Failed 

They built on it seaports like Enk- 
huizen and Hoorn, which became 
wealthy, and busy’ fishing towns like 
Volendam on Marken and Monniken- 
dam. But what the North Sea had 
given with one hand it took away with . 
the other. The Zuider Zee began to 
sijt up, the waters retreated from the 
ports and Hoorn and Enkhuizen. be¬ 
came the dead cities of the Zuider Zee. - 

Early in this century they were 
shadows of their former selves, 
hundreds living in their grass-grown 
streets where thousands had dw'elt 
before busy with all kinds of merchan¬ 


dise. They had, when we saw them 
at that time, a deepening-; melancholy. 
In the long, curving-streets the little, 
houses seemed to be craning their 
gabled - heads; each round its neigh¬ 
bour, watching for what was to be 
seen. . The chimes rang sweetly from 
the church tower, the. old water gates 
still stood stiffly at attention—but the 
glory had departed. ' " , !. 

• * This would never do for the Dutch. 
For long they pondered in their 
reflective way, and then about 1920 
took action. They flung a dam across 
the opening' where the North Sea 
poured in to separate Friesland from 
North Holland. They shut the Zuider 
Zee in. It was'as if in a submerged 
Essex a dam had been built between 
Harwich and Clacton ‘to .fill the gap. 
A sill in the’channels of The Amstel- 
diep,' lying between the coast of North 
Holland- and the Island of Wieringen! 
at the 'north-west comer of the inland,' 
sea was the starting point of operations., 

: - The Huge Dam 

In five years an enclosing dam across 
the whole Amsteld'iep had been com¬ 
pleted. Wieringen: ceased ‘to be ah 
island when a mile and a half of dam 
connected it with the North Holland 
peninsula. The whole- enclosing dam,' 
of which this stretch was a part, now 
runs from, a village near Holder on the 
coast of North Holland to Wieringen, 
then from the opposite side of the 
island to the Friesland coast near Mak- 
kum—in all, 26 miles. 

The difficulties, the set-backs, the 
repulses, the conquest are a matter of 
history. Enough to say that on May 
28 six years ago the last openings in 
the dam had been clamped down, the 
North Sea shut out, and the Zuider 
Zee sent on its way to become a tide¬ 
less inland lake, ’the Yssel Lake, so 
named, after the river/Yssel which 
flows past that "ancient Town of 
■Zwolle where Thomas a Kempis wrote 
the'Imitation of Christ. The im¬ 
mediate purpose is to. create an area 
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rivalling the work of hand looms, yet 
in spite of this, the-Gobelins factory" 
is still alive. 

The subjects of tapestries have 
varied with the changing taste and / 
mental outlook of the centuries.: Bible 
stories were a fruitful source in the 
early day's of the craft, and so were ! 
country scenes, • pastorals, pictures of . 
tournaments and battles, scenes from 
medieval and classical legend, 
allegories, moral lessons. As the craft . 
developed details of contemporary - 
history were introduced. A charming . 
little side branch sprang from .the . 
Sheldon factory, where huge maps of 
the counties of England were woven, 
two precious ones, the property of the 
Bodleian, signed by' Richard Hyckes,' 

' and many were made by his pupils- 
and followers. Several of these are in 
the South Kensington collection. 

/ One of the rarest things in Europe .. 
is the tapestry treasured in the. 
Cathedral of Anvers.- It is in seven 
pieces, with 15 pictures in two rows. 


It happens that we know all about 
this because the librarian of Charles 
the Fifth (the French king known 
‘as The Wise,'son of* the king John 
captured at Poitiers); was a careful 
-man and made notes when a book was 
lent from 'his" rich'and rare library. 

- One of these notes, written on the, 
'margin of the description of a lovely 1 
. book of the Apocaly'pse, an illuminated 
manuscript runs : .“ The king has lent 
this to the Duke of Anjou for the 
making of a beautiful tapestry.” The 
' illuminated.manuscriptwas handed to 
a painter, Jean de Bruges, who made 
' cartoons of the miniatures, and these 
were’ given to Nicholas’ Bataille in 
1378. Nicholas started on the work 
at once with love and pride and 
devotion, but it did not leave the 
Tactory’ until 1450. By' a miracle the 
Duke of Anjou’s, tapestry is still 
intact, its bright simplicity unmarred, 
and .it is in itself a’ history and a 
commentary of the best tapestry 
weaving of Europe. 
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3unty From the Sea 

of the Zuider Zee 


- place taken by fields of waving corn and grass and broad patches of 
spring and autumn vegetables. Where their grandfathers skated 
not so many years before they will gather strawberries and other 
fruits. Here let us take a rapid glance at this gigantic undertaking. 


with reservoir lakes of fresh water for 
irrigation. The ultimate purpose is to 
. add half a million acres of arable land 
• to Holland. 

The Dutch, as is their wont, pro¬ 
ceeded with judicious slowness, like 
the famous Jan-van Eyck-, whose 
picture of the Burgomaster and his 
wife is one of the gems of our 
National Gallery, and 'of whom his 
sister Margaret said; “ Jan never did 
anything in a hurry ; and so the world 
’will not forget him in a hurry.” 

Planting the Polders 

They started to make of a portion 
of the land a small polder, which is the 
Dutch name for a patch jof tidy, fertile 
land where anything will grow from 
flowers to rye". . 

They drained, extracted the salt, 
planted—and succeeded. The small 
lpolder of joo. acres grew to 48,000 
.acres, the Wieringer polder, the largest 
:in the world. Crops of every kind 
grow on-it, the cattle graze on it,. its 
vegetables and bulbs, its strawberries 
■and roses come to England.' But' this 
Auge polder, covering nearly the same ' 
area as the.cityjof.Birmingham, will 
’be, when the other, three ■ polders 
are completed, the smallest of the four. 
The other three are to be the North- 
East polder of 117,000 acres near 
Meppel, which the Dutch expect to 


reclaim in the next three years'; the 
South-East polder near Zwolle aiid 
Kampen, - the Dublin of Holland, on 
which arc fathered all the bad jokes ; ■ 
and the South-West polder, on the 
borders of which stand the old-time 
seaports of Eukhuizen and' Hoorn. 

. Revival of Prosperity 

. Tlicy in due course will have a second 
blooming, for when alb the work-is . 
done the reclaimed area will support a 
population of 300,000 and add another 
tenth to Holland’s farming land. 

The work goes inexorably on. The 
Zuider Zee has still its shining waters, 
which must be kept from the polders 
still being formed by dykes ; and every. 
dyke’ presents its problem, and nearly 
every day some difficulty of drainage.- 
But every day brings nearer the time ' 
when' the Zuider Zee will be no more 
than a name, a historic name.none the , 
less, for’-it was’ the scene of a great". 
event in' Holland’s'history. _ j yy 
• On its waters while' William of ", 
Orange, William the Silent, was des- . • 
perately fighting the forces of Spain, 
a Spanish fleet under the renegade 
Admiral Bossu was met and defeated 
on October 11,1573. It was one of the . 
turning points in Holland’s struggle for 
liberty : a great day to be remembered . 
while, fields are reaped where the ; 
Spanish Armada sank. 



A harvest scene on what was once a sea-bed 
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The 26-mile dam with its ample width for traffic 
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A bird’s-eye view of North Holland showing the Wieringen Dams and the areas now being reclaimed from the Zuider Zee 
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The Steel Age is 
Up and Down 

The Indispensable Tool 
of Man 

In the House of Lords the Lord 
Chancellor sits on the Woolsack, a 
sack of wool which in ancient times 
typified the wealth of a less busy 
England. 

Now, if we wished his august seat to 
typify activity, we should give him 
either a sack of coal or a bar of steel. 
It would sound comical to read that The 
Lord Chancellor took his seat on the 
Coalsack at 3 p m, or that he sat on the 
Steel box, but it is the Woolsack that 
has become absurd, save as a reminder 
of old times gone. 

Steel is a good measure of activity, 
and unfortunately its output varies a 
great deal, which is very typical of 
trade as we know it. No sooner do we 
experience better trade than decline 
comes along. This up-and-down course 
is one of the great evils of modern 
society ; it breeds anxiety for millions 
and ruins thousands. 

Unsteady Output 

Here are the astonishing variations 
in British steel output for 25 years ; the 
figures are for a month and are in tons : 

1913 (Average) *. 638,600 

1929 (Average) . 803,000 

1937 (November). 1 , 178,000 

1938 (March).1,115,000 

1938 (July) . 683,200 

After 25 years we find the steel output 
in July this year much the same as in' 
1913. In March this year the output 
was 1,115,000 tons, yet four months 
later it was only 683,200 tons 1 Let us 
think what this means to the men in 
this glorious trade. 

Satisfying Need 

Steel is a thing of infinite and indis¬ 
pensable uses. The world needs the 
employment of more steel than all the 
world’s furnaces can produce. Some¬ 
thing stands between need and satis¬ 
faction. 

In America the fluctuations have 
been worse than here; things are improv¬ 
ing, but even so more than half the 
American steel furnaces are now out 
of action, in a land of 3,000,000 square 
miles and 130,000,000 people. 

The explanation is lack of organisa¬ 
tion. We have not yet discovered how 
to make . effective the call of men for 
desirable goods. To the solution of that 
problem the whole world should bend 
its energies. Not enough people think 
about it, although it so much concerns 
every man, woman, and child. 

From Pit-Heap to Park 

A miracle is being worked at Aspull, 
a mining village near Wigan. The 
neighbourhood has been severely hit by 
the industrial depression, but the people, 
determined to have beauty for ashes, 
are removing an old shale tip and 
transforming it into a park and recrea¬ 
tion ground. It is expected that the 
conversion of the unsightly heap into a 
thing of beauty will be completed in a 
month or two, and by next summer the 
village folk will be enjoying the fruits 
of their labours. Another bit of ugliness 
will have gone and a new joy will have 
come into this countryside. 

The Floodlit Nest 

A pair of Yorkshire sparrows have 
been bringing up their young inside the 
globe of an electric light standard at 
Conisborough. They fly in and out of 
the globe through a broken pane, and at 
night, when the electric bulb floods the 
darkness with glaring light, the sparrows 
cheep merrily until past midnight, be¬ 
lieving, perhaps, that they are in the 
land of the midnight sun. 

It is probably the only sparrow house 
in England, with electric light. 


The Palaces and Pavilions 
of Bellahouston 

A WALK ROUND THE EMPIRE 


T" 1 HERE is still time to go to Glasgow, 
* and clearly it is worth while going, 
for more than eight million people have 
been to the Empire Exhibition. 

It is surely a great compliment to 
the Exhibition' that Port Sunlight is 
taking 10,000 of its people to see it. 
Port Sunlight is probably the greatest 
industrial spectacle in England, and it 
is celebrating its Jubilee by taking 17 
trainfuls of people on four week-ends to 
Bellahouston, the greatest spectacle in 
Scotland. 

It is a marvellous sight that all these 
people will see, with over a hundred 
palaces and pavilions, in which are dis¬ 
played things made in every quarter of 
the globe. 

An Illuminated Map 

Canada’s Pavilion alone covers an 
area of 30,000 square foot. A hundred- 
foot tower carries the national emblem, 
the maple. Two ten-foot figures, repre¬ 
senting Canadian Youth, stand at the 
entrance. Yet, in spite of its size, there 
is not a single window in the whole 
building. In this hall, with its subdued 
artificial lighting, all sides of Canadian 
life are shown : the exhibits themselves 
are especiallj' well illuminated. Children 
will be particularly pleased with the 
illuminated map of Canada. It covers 
an area of 600 square feet, and is made 
of wood, super-imposed on plates of 
burnished copper. You press a button 
and lo ! you have lighted up the prairies ; 
another button and you have the Mouu- 
ties’ outposts. And so you can go right 
through the cities, aerodromes, railroads, 
and mines. 

From sheep’s body to man’s : this 
seems to be the motto of the Australian 
Pavilion. Here they show every process 
affecting wool from the time the sheep is 
sheared to the making of the finished 
article. But wool is not Australia’s only 
product. A grocer’s shop displays over 
50 kinds of food products produced in 
this amazing country, the object being 
to illustrate the growing importance of 
Australia’s food industries. In other 
sections of the pavilion may be seen 
precious opals from Queensland and 
timbers from the Australian forests. 

What New Zealand Offers 

That native and white men are on an 
equal footing in the dominion of New 
Zealand is seen before you enter this 
country’s pavilion. Two tall pillars, 
painted with Maori designs, stand at the 
entrance to show that the pakeha (white 
man) respects the native Maori aft. 
Canterbury lamb, butter and cheese and 
wool take up a good part of the display 
inside. But the New Zealanders realise 
that their country has a beauty of its 
own, and their pavilion is a great temp¬ 
tation to the tourist to visit this far-off 


land. Part of the walls is taken up with 
paintings picturing the growth of the 
country since the coming of the Maoris 
in 1350 A D. 

Homes of the old Dutch settlers are 
to be found in the South African Pavilion. 
An old homestead, complete with stoep, 
white gables, and teak window-frames 
and doors, is one of the main features 
of this pavilion, and the gold and dia¬ 
mond industries, wool, mohair, and 
ostrich feathers are attractively dis¬ 
played. Working models of South 
African locomotives, ocean liners, and 
Imperial Airways flying boats of the 
newest type complete the fascinating 
exhibition in this hall. 

Thirty thousand gallons of water pour 
every minute over a 30-foot high model 
of the great Victoria Falls. This, which 
is to many the main attraction of the 
Exhibition, can be seen at the pavilion 
belonging to Southern Rhodesia and 
East Africa. It is, as the film magnates 
say, colossal. It is a scale model, 100 
feet wide, with actual plants that grow 
at this part of the Zambesi River. 

Colonies and Their Products 

Native building customs and mate¬ 
rials are shown in the construction of 
Burma’s Pavilion. The slats of teak 
used in the roofing have been oiled and 
stained with red ochre ; the porch, sup¬ 
ported on pillars, is elaborately carved. 
The side walls are coloured ’ in reds, 
yellows, and gold. Inside are displays 
of silver-ware, wood-carving, silks and 
cottons, rubies, jade, and oil and teak 
industries. 

Cocoa from the Gold Coast, oil palm 
from Sierra Leone, and decorative woods 
from Nigeria are all to be found in the 
West Africa Pavilion. In contrast to 
these, the Irish Pavilion illustrates the 
development of the Transatlantic air 
service's and western methods of dealing 
with the problems of agriculture and 
industry. 

The smaller colonies are represented 
in what is called the Composite Colonies 
Pavilion. Here the visitor caii sec the 
products of such colonies as Malaya, 
Malta, The Bahamas, Fiji Islands, and 
the Falkland Islands,. Perhaps the most 
interesting exhibit here comes from 
Malaya, where a model of a pineapple 
factory shows full-size figures of men and 
women at work. In the same pavilion is 
a model of Singapore’s world famous 
harbour. The new £ 1,000,000 airport 
which has been built on land reclaimed 
from', swamp is also the subject ' of a 
model in this ball. 

The pavilions of the Dominions and 
Colonies, together with those of the 
Home Country, make a display that 
in its magnificence should excite the 
imagination of the dullest. 


A Note of Peace From Japan 


An interesting letter has come to Lady 
Aberdeen from the Yokohama International 
School. The school represents 22 nationalities 
(or perhaps 21, as Austria has been swallowed 
up in Germany). Air Roger Pott, the head¬ 
master, in sending a cheque to Lady Aberdeen 
for the Bellahouston Peace Pavilion appeal in 
the C N, writes the following friendly note. 

I need hardly tell you that in’ a school 
such as this we are able to get a very 
ready response from the children to 
anything which tells of peace and 
better understanding between their 
own peoples. They realise the appalling 
position they will be in if war comes 
about. Their best friends are very 
often boys or girls of supposedly 
antagonistic countries, and I am sure 
that racial, national, and class hatred 
in children are entirely non-existent. 


You may be interested to know that 
we recently had a small pageant play 
with nine leading characters taken by 
two British, and one American, French, 
German, Swiss, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Russian. Also last November we were 
asked to supply a section of the school 
choir to lead the singing at a Re¬ 
membrance Sendee held at the Com¬ 
munity War Memorial. 

We are so accustomed to such inter¬ 
national living that such- incidents 
usually pass unnoticed, but on this 
occasion it was particularly remark¬ 
able in that the front line ran : Swiss, 
Italian, British, German, Chinese, 
Japanese. 

You may remember the grown-up 
hatreds existing last November in 
relation to that line-up. • 


Counting the 
Farms 

The Neglect of Our 
Countryside 

Our land continues to go out ol 
cultivation and to give employment to 
fewer people. 

The census for the twelve months 
last June shows a decline of 42,000 
farm workers. 

The land under crops and grass fell 
by 85,000 acres ; ploughed land fell by 
152,000 acres. There was, however, an 
important increase of nearly 100,000 
acres under wheat. 

Potato land, which had been falling 
since 1933, recovered by nearly 20,000 
acres. Root crops and vegetable crops 
lor human consumption also increased. 
Strangely, there was a small loss in opr 
fruit area. 

Cattle and sheep increased, but there 
was a fall in pigs. Horses continued to 
decline, being replaced by tractors, and 
there was a small fall in fowls. 

More Rabbits 

It is disappointing that, despite all 
the efforts of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
English land continues to go out of 
cultivation. 

Farmers in many places this year are 
complaining of an increase in the rabbit 
population. In Yorkshire and elsewhere 
gas is being employed to reduce them. 
It is a difficult problem, because the 
neglect of a single owner can infest 
a countryside. Lord Sempill has brought 
in a Bill giving power to county councils 
to order owners or occupiers of rabbit- 
infested lancl to take precautions to 
prevent damage to crops. 

What is needed is an official Rabbit 
Corps to go from place to place and do 
the job thoroughly. There is too much 
half-hearted delay with country prob¬ 
lems. A Weed Bill was passed some years 
ago to save a good farmer’s land from 
a bad farmer's weeds, but it is practically 
useless.. Those who have tried to use it 
to get rid of weeds blowing from 
neglected land know that it is a hopeless 
business. 

Full steam ahead and real power over 
obvious evils should be the watchwords 
of the Minister of Agriculture. 

A Boy and the Roman 
Empire 

Two years ago a boy found a treasure 
hid in a field. 

Wandering near his home at Atworth 
in \Viltshire, he came upon an old coin. 
He picked it up and took it to the village 
schoolmaster, and when the coin had 
been examined by experts it was de¬ 
clared to belong to the days of the 
Roman Emperor Constantine the First. 

No one knew how it had come to be 
where it had been found. No one had 
ever heard a whisper of Roman remains 
thereabouts, or had seen fragments of a 
Roman building. But antiquarians who 
examined the site soon found traces of 
a house ; and now, after considerable 
investigation, they have brought to light 
a Roman house of exceptional interest. 

It seems that the walls of this' villa, 
in which a Roman of great wealth and 
considerable importance must have 
lived, were only about six inches below 
the surface of the field. So far about 
24 rooms have been uncovered, and tlie 
remains of walls, baths, and tessellated 
floors have been found. Bronze coins 
from 253 to 378 have been picked up, 
and among the tiles are some with the 
imprint of a man’s nailed boot and a 
dog’s paw. Others have the fingerprints 
Of someone who lived 16 centuries ago. 

It is possible that the house was 
sacked and perhaps partly burnt by the 
Piets and Scots, and other invaders who 
followed the Romans. 
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Does the Moon 
Live ? 


The Aeroplane Saves 
a Gold Mine 


Peace Be Within 
Thy Walls 



New Light on its Fields 
and Frosts 

The Moon may have its fields, its 
brief mists at sunrise, its killing frosts 
at nightfall. 

An old friend of the C N, Professor 
W. H. Pickering, believed so a generation 
ago, and was never shaken in his belief. 
A new patient observer, Mr Robert 
Barker, Fellow of the Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Society, has come forward to 
support him. 

When Professor Pickering’s unsur¬ 
passed atlas of the Moon was published 
by the Harvard Observatory njore than 
thirty years ago, he drew attention to 
certain areas of it where he suspected 
that vegetation, or something like hoar 
frost, or periodical changes of colour, 
occurred. He drew up a list of places 
and changes in them, including two of 
the craters known as Messier and 
Messier A, which change their shape ; 
two other craters, Linnd and Eratos¬ 
thenes, where something resembling 
hoar frost appears ; and an inexplicable 
disappearing white spot. A German 
astronomer, Korn, confirmed some of 
these observations, and added other 
apparent changes on the Moon. 

A Mushroom Vegetation 

Pickering maintained to the end of 
his life that such changes did take place ; 
and that in the interval of the Moon’s 
long day, when for 14 of our days the 
Sun blazes fiercely on its unclouded 
surface, a mushroom vegetation springs 
up in places, and is even more suddenly 
cut down by the deadly cold of the lunar 
night. He explained the frosts as being 
those not of frozen water vapours but of 
carbon dioxide snow ; and, when asked 
how even this gas could exist on the 
surface of the Moon, replied that it 
exuded from the volcanic cracks in the 
surface, even as gases find their way up 
through earthly volcanoes, 

Many astronomers refused to accept 
Pickering’s explanation, and at least 
one, Professor Shaler, whose atlas of the 
Moon is almost as well known, declared 
that the Moon had never felt the stir of 
the wind or the rush of water ;. that 
unaltered it receives the Sun’s rays and 
that lifeless it will see the Sun go out. . 

There have been astronomers less 
doubtful, and more willing to support 
Pickering with observations of their 
own; but the study of the Moon has 
never attracted many because it’demands . 
so much attention 'for such smairresults: 

• Mr Robert Barker has been more, 
persevering, but even he has suffered 
from, an incomplete knowledge , of,, what 
‘ other astronomers, both professional 
and amateur, like himself, have noted. 

More Evidence Required 

Among his observations are those of 
the crater Aristarchus, where bands. 
become brown streaks which could well 
be explained as the springing up of 
lowly vegetation ; and something of 
the same kind in the crater of Plato. 
Here he is confirmed by other observers. 

He also found a Pickering white spot 
(in Cassini) which remains white when 
the neighbouring hills disappear in the 
rising sun; and mistiness near the 
crater Copernicus, and in the Mare 
Crisium craterlets which appeared to 
emerge from a mist obscuring them. 

These are most valuable observations 
but they still ask for more to confirm 
them. The Director of the Moon section 
of the British Astronomical Association, 
to whom Mr Barker’s observations were 
submitted, said that some of them were 
not so new as he supposed. They had 
been made before by observers whose 
work had been neglected. 

There is much to be done before it 
can be positively said that the Earth’s 
youngest child still lives and breathes. 
But on the balance it seems that it is 
not dead yet. 


Axe of the most striking develop- 
ments of aerial transport has 
developed within the last few years in 
the remote interior of the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea. There in 
1926, in the Morobe district, rich deposits 
of gold were discovered, but they were 
located at over 7500 feet in the midst 
of dense forest and the surrounding 
tribes were mainly unfriendly. Most 
of the prospectors, working on the old 
box and dish methods of washing for 
gold, were there at the risk of their lives. 

In 1927 the only way into the new 
goldfield was a ten-day journey on 
foot through thick jungle from the tiny 
settlement of Salamaua on the Huon 
Gulf. Native carriers were unwilling to 
risk the comparatively short journey of 
35 miles owing to raids along the route, 
and demanded £40 premium each as 
well as wages. Under Government 
regulation each carrier’s load was 
limited to 50 pounds in weight including 
his food. This frequently meant that a 
party arrived at the goldfields having 
eaten half the cargo on the way, and 
prices soared exorbitantly. 

The track from the coast to the interior 
led over steep ranges up to 4000 feet, 
and the cost of a road which might be 
good enough for lorries was estimated at 
^300,000. In any year the road might 


The first cargo offered was a com¬ 
plete hydro-electric plant and two steel 
dredges weighing 2400 tons. So Guinea 
Airways bought two specially built 
Junkers machines, and started to tackle 
the novel air loads in sections, carrying 200 
tons a month across the forest ranges to 
the engineers erecting the plant. In 12 
months the whole of the machinery had 
been delivered without a single mishap. 


Unloading machinery sent to the goldfields by air 


be washed away by the torrential rains, 
which reach up to 300 inches a year. 

There was nothing to be done but to 
attempt aerial transport on an entirely 
new scale or abandon the rich find of 
gold. So the mining township of Wau, 
set in the forest and mountain fastnesses, 
prepared an aerodrome in 1927, and in 
April of that year a DH37 carrying 600 
pounds of goods flew up from Lae at 
the mouth of the Markham River, and 
after two prolonged searches found the 
vacant space in the forest and landed. 
A year later Guinea Airways began 
using an all-metal Junkers plane, and 
in nine months carried 367,000 lbs of 
goods which would otherwise have meant 
the employment of over 1000 carriers. 

The passenger fare started at £53 for 
a single journey from the coast to the 
goldfields; but as more planes were 
brought into service the return fare came 
down to £5. But the mining companies 
wanted more than a passenger service. 
They wanted heavy dredgers, immense 
iron buckets, water towers, engines, 
electrical equipment, and railway lines. 
Could these be brought in by air i 


The safety of this aerial transport of 
heavy machinery and goods is shown 
by the estimate that only £100 a year 
has been lost since 1932 in customers’ 
goods. Sixty thousand people have been 
carried in that time with only one 
death, and three million miles have been 
flown. Many millions in gold have been 
carried out by air ; and this efficient 
transport has brought into this isolated 
spot some of the comforts of civilisation. 

Another Lost World 

Scientific explorers have just returned 
from the wilds of Venezuela to report 
what they found on a high plateau. 

The plateau is isolated by high, rocky 
precipitous sides and is known to the 
natives thereabout as Auyantepui, and 
is a hundred miles from Mt Roraima. 

On it ant-eaters, opossums, .and rats 
have been marooned for between 5000 
and 7000 years, and the object of the 
expedition sent there by the American 
Museum of Natural History was to 
examine how these . animals differed 
from their modern representatives. 


Home For Students Of 
Fifty Nations 

London University, though it has 
many mansions, is a lonely place 
for the student who is a stranger and 
a sojourner. 

It is loneliest for the stranger who is 
also a foreigner, though for 20 years 
past lie has found a common meeting- 
place in the Student Movement House. 
Many, indeed most, Londoners may be 
unaware of it, though it was founded 
just after the war as a memorial to 
British students who had fallen in the 
strife. With that supreme sacrifice in 
mind it opened its doors to foreign as 
well as to British students. 

In the years between then and now, 
years which saw the German Rhodes 
Scholars restored to Oxford, more and 
more foreign students have taken 
advantage of the House's hospitable 
shelter. No fewer than 50 nationalities 
arc among its, members, and they are 
welcomed with no discrimination, of 
race or colour or religion. It is typical 
of this oasis of peacefulness in a warring 
world that Chinese, and Japanese: 
students are to be found side by side in it. 

Foreigners are not the only strangers 
in London. Students who come from 
country homes are often equally in 
need of friends and the neighbours such 
a club affords, and it has now over 1000 
members. 

It can never outgrow its usefulness, 
but owing to the extension of the 
central buildings in Bloomsbury it is 
outgrowing its accommodation and a 
new Student House is needed. Lord 
Nuffield, the universal benefactor, has 
contributed generously towards a new 
and larger club house for the Union. 
More is needed, and no institution could 
better promote goodwill among peoples 
than this one, which sends students back 
to their homes all over the world with 
a more kindly feeling and knowledge 
of their British hosts and one another. 

Billy Goes Home 

From Ackworth Moor Top near, 
Pontefract to Milnsbridge near Hudders¬ 
field is 24 miles. _ . .. , 

Early in August Mr and Mrs .Rich-. 
rhond of Milnsbridge went to stay at 
Ackworth Moor Top, taking their dog • 
Billy, a nine-year-old Airedale, with 
them. On August 14 Mr Richmond 
returned, to work, leaving the dog 
behind, and on August 16 Billy was let 
out-of the house at six in the morning. 
He vanished. 

Search was made for him round 
Ackworth Moor Top, but no one could 
remember having seen him. There was 
little wonder, for Billy must have made 
a bee-line for home. At any rate, he 
was found lying on the doorstep of his 
old home at Milnsbridge at five that 
afternoon. 

At first he was too exhausted to cat, 
but he quickly recovered, and is now as 
well and strong as ever. For eleven 
hours he had been hurrying home, and 
there is no wonder he was tired out. 

These Grand Old Ladies 

Granny Elizabeth Heath of Selly Oak 
is the pride of the nurses at the local 
infirmary, for she has been keeping her 
102nd birthday. Although Granny’s 
eyesight is not so good as it used to be, 
she still takes a keen interest in life. 

On the other side of the Atlantic 
another grand old lady has been keeping 
her 102nd birthday at Como, Quebec. 
She is Mrs J. Hay-Browne, who left 
Scotland for Canada many years ago. 
She was an intimate friend of Jane 
Welsh, the wife of Thomas Carlyle. 
After the war Mrs Hay-Browne did-fine 
work for Canadian ex-service men. 
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Last Year s Rain 

A Small Army of 
Observers 

The holidays are over for most of us 
and with them that annual period of 
intense interest about what the weather 
will be like. 

The rain-gauge on the seaside parade 
is for many the only sight they have of 
an instrument which is set up and 
watched daily by thousands of private 
people in their valley, plain, or hilltop 
gardens and by public officials at 
reservoirs and other municipal stations. 

The recording of our rainfall is part 
of the work of the Meteorological Office 
at the Air Ministry, and it relies on 
these observers all over the island to 
send the results of their daily visits to 
the five-inch gallipot in the garden. 
The whole country is mapped out into 
areas based on the river system and 
once a year all the results are tabulated 
and published, so that wherever you 
may. live you can find out how much 
rain has fallen in your immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The Report for 1937 has recently 
been issued, and the vagaries of the 
British rainfall for last year placed on 
record for all time. It was an abnormal 
year and broke a record which had been 
made 67 years earlier ; the total rainfall 
for the first five months exceeded that 
of any similar period since 1870, to be 
compensated for by a very dry spell in 
the last five months. The eastern 
counties from Boston to Southend had 
half as much again as they normally 
have, but Scotland had less than usual. 

Mr Tuatara 

Here is a New Zealand stamp, with a 
portrait of Mr Tuatara, a lizard who is 
“ always on the rocks.” 

Mr Tuatara is an aristocrat of the 
lizard family. The New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment thinks so much of him that it has 
placed his portrait on one of its postage 
stamps, as if to w"tww 
say to the rest 
of the world 
Meet Mr Tua¬ 
tara, one of our 
very oldest 
colonists, whose 
people came 
over here mil¬ 
lions of years 
ago. 

Not many 
people outside 
New Zealand have heard of a tuatara 
lizard except zoologists. 

The tuatara has a peculiarity in that, 
besides having two good eyes it has the 
vestiges of a third eye. Scientists say 
it is a link with the age of reptiles 
millions of years ago. 

Now a tuatara lizard is on its way to 
Leeds. It is an unusual passenger on the 
liner Port Hardy, and will be well looked 
after, for a scientist travelling to 
England will see that the lizard has every 
comfort. 

This tuatara lizard is being sent by 
the University of Otago in the city of 
Dunedin to the Professor of Anatomy 
at Leeds University. 

Of course it is necessary to have a 
■passport, to.travel from one country to 
another, and even a lizard must have a 
permit. Before this tuatara was allowed 
to leave the country, a permit was 
issued for it by the New Zealand Govern-, 
ment, which keeps a sharp watch on 
anyone who might be tempted to molest 
the wild life of the Dominion. 

A Regular Attendant 

Mr I. E. Whitehead, of Sowerby 
■Bridge, Yorkshire, has attended Bolton 
Brow Methodist anniversary for 80 
years without a break. He was only 
three weeks old when he was taken to 
his first service. 



After a Storm on a 
Summer’s Day 


'T’he great wooded garden changed 
suddenly from a world of life to 
a grim and silent solitude, for, after 
thunder and lightning, came such a storm 
of rain from low-dipping clouds that un¬ 
timely night seemed to have descended 
on the scene.. 

Plovers rose from the fields in little 
flocks and flew away ; rooks accelerated 
and, ignoring their usual temptation to 
romping aerobatics before retiring to 
rest, fled as if pursued by hawks, straight 
for their rookery ; not a living creature 
was-to be seen where before all had been 
quie.t stir and activity. 

The very land partook of the shrinking 
obscurity. Great trees became a blur of 
mystery; the valley became an ill-seen 
world of streaming water and cold grey 
mist; the hills joined the clouds, and all 
was dim, unfeatured, and mysterious as 
is the world above the clouds to airmen 
seeking the stratosphere. 

The thunder passed, the lightnings 
ceased to flash and stab ; the mist lifted, 
the valley regained its outline. The hills 
came looming out of their mantle of 
invisibility, shouldering off the torrents 
that had drenched them, and sound 
and movement retunied to the garden, 
which, from a grey, dank solemnity of 
sinister loneliness, suddenly flowered 
again into radiant life. 


Thrush and blackbird came out gay 
and chattering in search of awakened 
worms; a robin tried over a few notes of 
his late-summer song, and was answered 
by a jovial jenny-wren's experimental 
little cadenza. Early moths met early 
bats. A young rabbit, bouncing out of 
hiding across the avenue of oaks and 
beeches, remembered something about a 
cabbage field up beyond the wood, and 
hastened to keep an appointment of his 
own making. Fifty yards from where he 
had passed appeared a young stoat, 
stretched into his little lazy canter, the 
very image of terror on four legs. The 
rabbit went one way, he another. Their 
paths may cross later, but they did not 
that brightening evening. 

We passed from summer to frigid 
autumn at one bound, we returned to 
summer at another ; and bird, beast, and 
insect, which had regarded the darkness 
as night and gone to bed accordingly, 
came out again to greet the setting sun. 

We had seen in progress the operations 
that normally occupy the full life-tide of 
these creatures between sunrise and 
sunset all in an hour in the Editor’s 
garden, while storm came and went in 
an August evening. Just such changes 
in the behaviour of living things we 
have witnessed during the eclipse of the 
sun on a midsummer afternoon. 


The Hero Who Failed 


L et us talk this week of a young man 
of high hopes who sailed towards 
the rising sun, longing to be the first 
explorer to discover the North-East 
Passage. He failed, but he is remembered 
for his courage, and the way in which he 
tried hard. 

He was Karl Weyprecht, and we think 
of him because it is just 100 years since 
he was born (on September 8, 1838), a 
German by birth. He joined the 
Austrian navy before he was 20, and was 
still young when he became interested 
in Polar exploration. He played ah 
important part in introducing scientific 
methods into exploration of the Far 
North, and persuading nations to co¬ 
operate in the study of conditions 
beyond the Arctic Circle. No less than 
15 expeditions were made along the 
lines he-suggested. 

Still dreaming of finding the North- 
East Passage, he joined Julius Payer in 
chartering a Norwegian ship in 1871, 
and in it they examined the ice between 
Spitsbergen and Nova Zembla. Then 
they planned to search for the North- 


East Passage together. They left Tromso 
in July 1872, steamed north, and ran 
into bad weather. 

The summer of 1873 found their ship 
drifting with the wind, and in August a 
mountain land was . sighted. There¬ 
abouts the second winter was passed, the 
brave company managing to kill 67 bears 
and to ward off scurvy -; but after a 
tedious period of waiting they abandoned 
the ship. They were, burdened with 
three boats stored with provisions, and 
every day they dragged them on sledges. 
It was a trek of unimaginable hardship, 
but they faced it with magnificent spirit, 
and it brought them to the edge of the 
ice-pack, where the three frail boats were 
launched on what must have looked an 
unfriendly ocean. Soon after the weary 
travellers were picked up by a Russian 
schooner. 

To his dying day it was Karl Wey- 
precht’s deep regret that he had not 
succeeded, but he turned his experience 
to good account, and many Polar 
expeditions of later days have succeeded 
because of him 


Thackeray’s Picture Alphabet 


I t has been said by some critics that 
Thackeray was not particularly inter¬ 
ested in children, and were we able to 
judge only by the number of child 
characters in his novels we might think 
it true, for it would be difficult for a 
writer to go through Thackeray and find 
the amount of material which Miss Mary 
Dickens found among her grandfather's 
books, enabling her to produce her work 
on Dickens’s Dream Children. 

But in considering whether Thackeray 
was fond of children we may ask our¬ 
selves if he may not have been too fond 
of children to write about them. To 
many young children Thackeray is best 
known for. his Christmas book, The 
Rose and the Ring, and there are few 
children who at one time or another do 
not take a part in the acting of this 
drama at school. 

Nobody who did not love to give 
pleasure to children could have thought 
out a character such as The Fairy- 
Blackstick, or the scene where Giglio 
hits Bulbo with the bed-warmcr. And 
now, in the comparatively recent past, 
there has come to light one more proof ' 


of Thackeray’s love of children and his 
desire to help the little ones to brighten 
up their lessons. 

It is noticeable in some of Thackeray’s 
own lesson books that he would some¬ 
times put a drawing in the margin, and 
it may have been his remembrance of 
this that led him to think he could help 
small children to memorise their alpha¬ 
bet by illustrating each letter with a 
rhyme and a picture. The Thackeray 
Alphabet lately published by John 
Murray was prompted by Thackeray's 
view that the usual method of teaching 
a child its first lesson is such a very dull 
thing, and in his Alphabet-each letter 
is made interesting for a child. 

For instance, D is the dunce (which 
no child, likes to be) ; C is the cow, an 
animal every young child knows ; M 
stands for medicine ; N for nose. So, 
going through this little volume, we see 
with what care the writer has avoided 
anything likely to be difficult. 

Who but a man with a love of children 
could have sperit his time trying to make 
less irksome the first working hours of a 
little child ? 
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The British Store, 
Unlimited 

An Island Warehouse 

For many years, beginning while the 
Great War was being fought, it has been 
proposed that our British Island should 
be made a great storehouse. The pro¬ 
posal arose out of the need for safety in 
war, and our bitter experience of 1914- 
1918, When we were so nearly cut off 
by the submarines from oversea supplies. 

It is always astonishing, the depen¬ 
dence of our great people on sea-borne 
products. Last year we actually paid 
£1,025,000,000 for cargoes of food and 
materials. That was at the rate of over 
three millions for each working day. - 

That is why thinking men worried 
about defence in war-time, and why the 
Government has laid in stocks of corn, 
oil, and so on. 

Those who have advocated a Ministry 
of Supply have always urged that big 
stores should be made. The War 
Cabinet in 1917 seriously considered the 
formation of such a Ministry, but feared 
that Parliament, already complaining of 
new ministries, would not agree. > 

A Big Storage Plan 

Ngw we have a very big proposal from 
Mr 'J. M. Keynes, "made at the British 
Association Meetings at Cambridge. He 
makes, it on two grounds. Safety and 
Economy. ■ - " 

He proposes that the Government 
should offer storage to all Empire pro¬ 
ducers of specified raw materials, either 
free of charge or for a nominal charge, 
provided they ship their surplus produce 
to approved warehouses in our island. 

The Government would not own the 
stocks. The Empire depositors would be 
free to dispose of the stocks at any time, 
but the Government might advance up 
to,90 per. cent of the market price at the 
date of storage. 

Thus, it is urged, the Government 
might have a splendid stock of materials. 
£500,000,000 worth would cost the 
nation only £20,000,000 a year. 

In exchange, the nation would get 
security in war and economic advan¬ 
tages in peace. The reserve held in 
Britain, it is argued, would make 
material output steady, and therefore 
steady prices. 

As things are there are astonishing 
, variations in prices, which have an 
injurious effect on both those who pro¬ 
duce materials and those who use them. 

Ottawa is Going to be a 
Great City 

Some people have thought that in the' 
dim and distant future Ottawa mar- 
come to be the capital of the British 
Empire. 

Lord Rosebery, when he was our 
Prime Minister, thought so, but he was 
a poor Prime Minister and may be a 
poor prophet. 

However that may prove to be, we 
are delighted that Ottawa is being re¬ 
planned to be worthy of a great destiny. 
Would that someone had done it for 
London a century ago ! 

The city is to have a central scpiare 
like Paris. Splendid new buildings are 
to arise, and it is good to hear that 
they are not all to be.poured-in concrete. 
There is to be a new national art gallery, 
a glorious park, and 75 miles of fine 
drives. To make Ottawa one of the 
finest of the world’s capitals is the aim, 
and it is an aim worthy of our great 
and rapidly-growing Dominion. 


An engineer named Henrik von 
Zernikov-Loss has left £38,400 to the 
Norwegian town of Kristiansund to pay 
his father’s debts, the father having 
failed in business 40 years ago. 
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Mercury & Mars England Lord Wakefield's the Rhodes 


in Conjunction 

A Pretty Group in the 
Morning Sky 

By the C N Astronomer 

The fleeting little world of Mercury 
will be well placed for observation in 
the early morning for the next three 
weeks. He will be a little to the north 
of due east between 5.30 and 6 o’clock, 
having risen a little before 5 o’clock. 
About 6 o’clock he will appear to be 
rather less than one-quarter of the way 
up from the horizon, and will then soon 
fade from sight with the dawn. 

Mercury is usually not nearly so easy 
to fijjd as Venus, but on this occasion 
Mars and the first-magnitude star 
Regulus will appear in the vicinity, and 
if glasses are used all three will be seen 
together in the field-of-view. 

At the beginning of the week Mercury, 
Mars, and Regulus will be grouped 
apparently close together as shown on the 


Regulus 

MARS 


MERCURY 


Mercury and Mars relative to Regulus on 
September 10. The arrows show their 
paths until September 16 

map. Mercury, the brightest, being below 
Regulus and about four times the Moon's 
apparent width away ; to the left, at 
about the same distance from Mercury, 
will be found Mars, which will be a little 
fainter than Regulus. As the week 
advances Mercury and Mars will travel 
away to the left, as indicated on the 
map. Mercury gaining on Mars until, 
by the morning of Friday the iOth, 
these two worlds will appear only about 
half the Moon’s apparent width apart. 
Mars being above Mercury, the contrast 
in colour and brilliance will be very 
striking. After this close conjunction, 
as astronomers call it, Mercury will 
travel away rapidly to the left in 
advance of Mars, but they may both be 
observed in the same field-of-view of the 
glasses for another couple of weeks, 
when Mercury will get lost in the dawn 
as he travels to far beyond the Sun. 

Mercury, though appearing so much 
brighter than Mars, is actually much 
smaller, with a diameter of 3100 miles, 
as compared with 4215 miles of Mars. 
This is due to the much greater distance 
of Mars, now about 230 million miles 
away, as compared with about go million 
miles, the distance of Mercury. 

t i A Golden Half-Moon 

Next week Mercury appears through 
the telescope as a small half-moon, 
bright golden in colour, whereas Mars 
appears as a tiny circular disc only 
about half the diameter of Mercury and 
the colour of old gold. Mercury’s 
phase will rapidly change into a shrink¬ 
ing disc as he recedes from the Earth. 

Mars, on the other hand, is approach¬ 
ing and will gradually grow in apparent 
size and brightness until by next 
summer he will rival Jupiter in brilliance 
and shine like a rosy lamp in the heavens. 
His conjunction with Mercury thus intro¬ 
duces Mars to us for the first time. 

The juxtaposition of the bright star 
Regulus has also added to the interest, 
for Regulus is a great suh radiating 
about 70 times more light and heat than 
our Sun, and is so large that a sphere the 
size of Regulus could contain between 
30 and 40 million worlds the size of 
Mercury and Mars. But Regulus is at 
such an immense distance that, although 
the light from Mercury at present reaches 
us in about eight minutes and that from 
Mars in about 22 minutes, it takes 56 
years to reach us from Regulus. G. F. M. 


England has been many things to 
many minds. Today she isto her enemies 
a decayed and worn-out country, to her 
friends the citadel of freedom.- 

Shakespeare’s “ little body with a 
mighty heart ” is the tone of nearly all 
our national poetrv. It was Shelley who 
made Charles Stuart pray for the 
taming of the Lion of England, and 
Campbell saw in his native kingdom , 
the Green Isle of the Brave. “ England, 
with all thy faults I love thee still,” the 
poet has exclaimed again and again in 
the passion of his loyalty : at least three 
poems which live in literature have it in 
slightly varied form. To Wordsworth 
England was " dearer far than life is 
dear; ” and to Montgomery his native isle 
was " dear as my mother’s earliest smile.” 
Tennyson conceived his country as 
Thou sendest out the man 
To rule by land and sea, 
and we may set down his conception of 
England in contrast with that of one 
who saw in her a nation of shopkeepers. 
An American on England 

That famous phrase owes its origin to 
Adam Smith, who made it familiar in 
his Wealth of Nations. It was Emerson 
who sang of England as “ mothers of 
nations and heroes,” and wrote that 
“ this aged England, with the possessions, 
honours, and trophies, and also with the 
infirmities of a thousand years gathering 
around her, has a secret vigour and a 
pulse like a cannon.” 

Emerson it was, too, in whose eyes 
England resembled a ship, and who 
declared that if it were one its best 
admiral could not have anchored it in 
a more judicious or effective position. 
It seemed to the great American that 
in malting England Nature had said : 

My Romans are gone. To build my 
new empire I will choose a rude race, all 
masculine, with brutish strength. The 
sea shall disjoin the people from others, 
and knit them to a fierce nationality. It 
shall give them markets on every side. 

The Strongest Power 

There have been few finer tributes to 
our country, even if we remember Mr 
Ward Beecher's description of her as 
the strongest Power on earth. Even in 
the nation’s darkest hours, her great 
men have never quite despaired of 
England, and we remember the lines of 
William Watson : 

O England, shouId\st thou one day fall. 

Shattered in ruins as some Titan foe. 

Justice ivert henceforth iveakcr through¬ 
out all 

The world, and Truth less passionately 
free, 

A nd God the poorer for thine overthrow. 

It was a favourite saying of Lord 
Burleigh, Elizabeth’s great a minister, 
that England could never be ruined but 
by a Parliament; and 200 years ago a 
famous writer in France (Montesquieu) 
predicted that as Rome, Sparta, and 
Carthage lost their liberty, so the 
Constitution of Englaud would in time 
perish “ when the legislative power 
should become corrupt.” That is not yet. 

The Gold Ring 

Mr Robert Cargill, a fisherman of 
Arbroath, was distressed because he 
lost a ring white packing herrings. It 
was a worn ring of plain gold which 
had belonged to his wife. 

A fortnight later a plain gold ring 
was found in a box of herrings in a 
fish shop at Bootle, and the enterprising 
fishmonger made enquiries, with the 
result that the ring was returned to the 
astonished fisherman. 


Talk to Boys TRAVELLERS 


We have been reading over again the little 
talk Lord Wakefield gave not long ago, and 
we are sure he will not mind our giving these 
passages from it here. 

It is sound advice for every boy from one of 
the most successful men of the 20 th century. 

Some may have the idea that the 
prizes are a poor reward for so much toil, 
but there is no such thing as waste. 

The store of information which has 
been painfully acquired does not vanish 
beyond recall. It is only warehoused. 
One day, when most needed, some frag¬ 
ment of that vast accumulation will 
come miraculously forth, adding greatly 
to one’s reputation. 

His Time Will Come 

In the informal examination conducted 
each day by life itself, perhaps the two 
qualities most useful are curiosity and 
imagination, with enthusiasm as a good 
third. The youngster bubbling over with 
energy and enthusiasm may make a few 
mistakes until experience steadies him, 
but he generally survives to become a 
front-rank fighter of immense value. I 
plead with you, young people to fight 
against the easy conception of a job as 
merely an unavoidable means of keeping 
the wolf from the door. You can give to 
that job a zest and quality all your own. 

It is sound advice that no one should 
be overwhelmed by the difficulty of a 
task; It is the ordinary, routine duties 
that dull the intellect. The knotty pro¬ 
blems should be welcomed. ^They are 
the challenge to which all previous 
training is directed. 

The Block of Steel 

I have been told that from a pound 
of ordinary steel, costing a comparative 
trifle, the watchmaker can draw about 
eight miles of hair-spring wire, worth 
many thousands of pounds. Let students 
consider themselves as that block of un¬ 
drawn .steel with its almost incredible 
potential value. 

There must be general mental growth ; 
means of self-expression in speech and 
writing must not be neglected. There is 
today no lack of means to that end. Life 
is lived in seconds and minutes ; time 
is its most precious gift. You must plan 
your working life and leisure, avoiding 
useless dissipation of energy. 

In Quietness and Confidence 

Work to a time schedule and try to 
keep to it. Above all, let nothing weaken 
your will to the achievement of your 
desire. The world today is passing 
through a period of crisis, but it is 
wisdom to resist being overtaken by 
counsels of despair. We have already 
given to the world the best example 
of our fundamental desire to pursue the 
paths of prosperity, security, and good 
will. We can render good service to a 
troubled world by taking Voltaire’s 
advice to cultivate our garden. 

. Remember, the soul that lives most 
perfectly in the present creates most 
nobly for the future. Be all that you 
are or can be today, and you will live 
in a happier world tomorrow. I live in 
faith that some of you will play a great 
part on the stage that is now being set. 
When that time comes, be ready, for in 
you and your co-partners lies the hope 
of the world. Let me finally commend 
to your hearts and minds a noble saying 
which I see before me on my desk every 
morning. It has proved a great source 
of encouragement to me in times of 
doubt and difficulty: In quietness and in 
confidence shall be your strength. 


A Bradford Man’s 
Splendid Idea 
50 SCHOOLBOYS VISIT CANADA 

The Rhodes Travellers have now 
taken their place with the Rhodes 
Scholars as promoters of friendship 
among the nations of the British 
Commonwealth. ■ 1 

A group of 50 schoolboys has recently, 
come home from a journey through 
Canada in which they visited Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto,,and Niagara 
Falls, and also spent a few days camping 
beside the Karwartha Lakes in Ontario. 
Twenty of the boys were from schools 
in London and there were ten each from 
Glasgow, Birmingham, and Bradford. 

The Bradford ten held their heads the 
highest, for it was the inspiration of a 
Bradford man, Mr W. H. Rhodes, which 
made the tour possible. As a Coronation 
gift last year Mr Rhodes paid the ex¬ 
penses of a trip to Canada by'30 boys of 
Bradford. 

That trip was so successful that 
Mr Rhodes gave ^25,000 to found the 
W. H. Rhodes Canada Educational 
Trust to enable 50 secondary school 
boys to visit Canada each summer for 
ten years. 

Mr Rhodes accompanied the party, 
and as his advice to his travelling 
companions at London County Hall on 
the eve of departure was: Don’t be 
frightened of asking questions, we may 
be sure that all have come back wiser 
and happier for the trip. 

All of us should bear in mind another 
statement by Mr Rhodes, that even in 
the lifetime of these boys Canada would 
become a very important power, so that 
it behoved everyone to keep in touch 
with it. Mr W. H. Rhodes has certainly 
shown how best this, can be clone. 

Competition Result 

I11 Competition Number 60 the neatest 
correct solutions were sent in by W. 
Knowles, Albert Road, Ripley, Derby¬ 
shire ; and Monica Woolmer, 5, Mervyn 
Road, Bishopston, Bristol, 7. A prize 
of ten shillings has been awarded to 
each of these readers. 

The 25 prizes of half-a-crown were 
awarded to the following : 

Gordon Baird, Glasgow; Margaret Bennett, 
Portsmouth ; John da Costa, Cheam ; Betty Davies, 
Wolverhampton; Phyllis Dixon, London, S.W .14 ; 
GJyn Evans, Newcastle-under-Lyme; Vivienne 
Fazey, Windsor; Olive Fenner, Crowborough ; 
Mabel Firth, Rossendale; Joan Fisher, Oxford; 
Barbara Hare, Bristol; Margaret Hughes,* Liver¬ 
pool ; Arthur S. Jeffares, Donaghadee, Co. Down ; 
Jewel Johnston, Belfast; John A. Johnston,* 
Strangford, Co. Down; Marguerite Ring, Ipswich; 
David Mason, Paisley; Robert Page, Birmingham ; 
Hazel Pearce, Repton ; Richard Pearce, Hatch End ; 
Amy E. Ripley, Cirencester; Elsie M.. Ross, Newton 
Stewart; John Shaw, Edinburgh; Ruth Turner, 
Duxbury, Nr. Chorley; David Watkins, Harrow. 

The prizewinners whose names are 
marked with an asterisk obtained a 
new reader and are awarded an extra 
half-a-crown. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of September 1913 

Peace in her Temple. There has just 
taken place a gathering which should be 
memorable in the history of the world. 
Representatives of all the civilised 
nations of the earth were there, at the ' 
openingof the Palace of Peace in Holland. 

The Palace of Peace is the gift to 
the world of Mr Andrew Carnegie, a 
Scotsman who, having made a great 
fortune in the American steel trade, is 
distributing his wealth in his lifetime 
for the good of humanity. The building 
is to be the meeting-house of the peace 
parliaments of the world. It is hoped 
that the day will come when, if nations 
quarrel, they will lay the cause of their 
quarrel before an international court 
of judges sitting in this palace, instead 
of fighting. 
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THE CLIFF PALACE 

i; . CHAPTER 3 

The First Rapid 

]Wr,VRK went off at once to the stable, where 
. vi Parley and Holt had gone to look after 
the horses. Parley was. there, but he did not 
see Holt. “ Where’s Jake ? ” he asked. 

1 “ X don’t know where he is right now, 

Mark,” Pete answered.' “ There was a tall 
chap came in and spoke to him, and he 
went down, the street with him.” 

" Quent !” snapped Mark, and hurried 
out. But it was too late.' -There was no sign 
of Quent, his son, or Holt. Mark ran back 
to the hotel and at the door met Roy. He 
told him what had happened. . ‘ 

“ Quent has bribed Jake to guide him. 
I’m afraid there’s no stopping them.” 

Instead of answering, Roy turned sharply 
back into the hotel. He ran upstairs.to the 
Quents’ room. Young Gordon Quent was 
just coming out. 

" Where is your father ? " Roy demanded. 

Gordon stopped short. 

“ What business is that of yours ? ” he 
asked, with a sneer. " Get out of my way.” 

Roy stiffened. ” Not until you tell me,” 
he replied. • ■ 

Gordon dropped the bag. ■ His fist shot 
out. Roy ducked and flung his'arms round 
Gordon. The two went to the floor together 
with a crash. 

Mark Anson heard the crash and came 
running. He found his brother flat on the 
floor with his eyes closed. In falling he had 
hit his head against the 'wall and ' was 
stunned. Mark caught Gordon Quent by 
the shoulder. 

“ What have you done to my brother ? ” 
he demanded. 

Gordon made no attempt to resist. 

” I was coming out of my room when he 
suddenly went for me,” he said coldly. ” I 
think he must have gone crazy.” 

” Quite innocent, aren’t you ? ” Mark 
retorted. ” Where’s your father ? ” 

" I haven’t a notion.” Gordon paused 
and stared at Mark. “ See here, Anson, you 
have nothing against me and you’d better 
let me go. If you don’t I shall appeal to 
the sheriff.” 

“ You can appeal to the President if you 
want to. Wait till I’ve put my brother on 
his bed, then I’ll talk to you.” 

” I’ll help you,” said Gordon, and 
stooped'as'if to pick np Roy. But as Mark 
stooped Gordon gave him a sudden violent 
shove, and'bolted. - Before Mark Could get 
to his feet Gordon was down the stairs. 
Mark went after him, blit by the time he 
reached the door Gordon. Quent was a 
hundred yards down the street, running like 
the wind. He whirled round a corner, and 
when Mark gained that corner he'was just 
in time to see Gordon join his father, who 
was on horseback and holding another horse. 
Gordon sprang into the saddle and both 
galloped- away. ■ ' - ' . 

When Mark got back to the "hotel he 
found' Air Dutton looking after Roy.' Roy 
was coming round. He declared he was not 
much hurt. Mark had to tell Mr Dutton 
just what had happened, and he fully ex¬ 
pected an explosion. It did not come. 

” I might have known it,” he said quietly. 

“ I never did think a lot of Jake. I ought 
to have given him his money and packed 
him off.” He shrugged. “ The damage is 
done ; there's no help for it.” 

Mark’s eyes widened. “ Do you mean 
you’re going to chuck it ? " he asked. 

The other smiled. ” Don’t you know me 
better than that, Mark ? We. still have 
Parley, and no one is going to bribe him to 
go back on us. But this changes all' my 
plans. There "will be no time to build a 
special boat. We shall have to get what 
we can, and do it at once. And,” he added 
slowly, “ there may be a speck of trouble.” 

Mark’s face brightened. ” We're game,” 
he said shortly. ’’ So is Pete, if I don’t 
miss my guess.” 

” Then that’s all right," said Mr Dutton. 

" You' two stay here in the hotel while I 
go and see about the boat. And remember 
this : if we find the Cliff Palace you two 
get a thousand as well as Parley.” 

” That’s the sort of man to work for,” 
said Roy, after their employer had left. 

" Mark, I don’t care what happens : we’re 
going to beat Quent in this business.” 

“ We’re going to have a jolly good try,” 
Mark agreed. “ I’ve a notion things are 
going to move before we’re much older.” 

Mark’s prophecy proved a true one, for 
within less than two hours Mr Dutton was 
back to tell them he had found a boat and 
had hired a van and driver to take it to the 
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A Short Serial 
By Christopher Beck 

river. The rest of the day he meant to 
spend in buying necessary, supplies, and 
they would leave at dawn next'morning. 

“ We’re going with the boat,” he told 
Mark and Roys We’re not taking any 
chances of Quent smashing it up on the way.” 

It was cool and pleasant when they left 
at five next morning. The boat, a solid¬ 
looking craft, iS feet long, was-packed on a 
lorry. The stores were in her. Pete rode 
on the lorry and the rest travelled in a car 
which Mr Dutton had hired. They had 
30 miles to go and the road was merely a 
trail across the desert. 

It was midday when they came to the 
edge of Marble Canyon. Mark and Roy 
had seen plenty of canyons during the past 
weeks, but both pulled up short and gasped 
when they reached the. edge of this tre¬ 
mendous rift. The drop from top to bottom 
was more than a mile. As for the Colorado 
itself, it looked like a brown ribbon no wider 
than a garden path, yet actually they knew 
it to be as wide as the Thames opposite 
Chelsea. From the spot where they stood 
to the top of the opposite cliff was 1 r miles. 
Mr Dutton came up' beside them. 

“ All done by water," he said; “ but the 
Colorado is one of the oldest rivers in the 
world, and it has been on the job for several 
million years. We must push on or it will 
be dark before we get to the bottom.” 

“ There’s no sign of Quent,” Mark said. 

" Do you think he’s ahead of us ? ” 

” I'm pretty sure he isn’t,” was the rep!3’. 

“ He didn’t wait to get a boat at Sphinx. 

I reckon he went to Kanab. In that case 
he can’t be here before tomorrow." 

“ Then we’re all right," exclaimed Roy. 

Air Dutton shrugged. “I wouldn’t 
gamble on that. We’ve quite a way to go. 
He could easily pass us.” He turned and 
led the way back to the road. 

The trail wound endlessly down the giant 
cliffs and it was sunset before they arrived 
at the bottom. They found themselves in a 
different climate. It had been cool and 
breezy up on the desert ; down here it was - 
almost tropical. With the help of their two 
drivers they launched the boat, then set 
to. work to make camp. The drivers stayed 
with them; they dared not tackle the pass in 
darkness. 

Mr Dutton had his party up before dawn, 
the loads were carefully stowed in the boat, 
and after breakfast they got afloat. The 
drivers waved to them as they pulled away. 


The river here was smooth enough, but 
there were long white streaks of foam on its 
dirty brown surface' and Mark and Roy 
were startled at the speed of the current. 
A mile below was a sharp curve. 

As they rounded it the boat’s bow dipped, 
the stern jumped into the air, and she went 
rushing at breathless speed down a toboggan 
slide of white water. 

CHAPTER 4 

Thunder By Night ■' 

■"The boat was leaping like a bucking horse 
* and the roar was like that of Niagara. 

" Pull 1 ” shouted Pete, and Roy realised 
that the fierce current had swung them right 
under the western cliff. He dipped his oar 
and pulled till his muscles cracked, then, 
before he knew it, the turmoil was behind 
them and the boat gliding along once more 
in smooth water. 

” Nothing to it,” said Pete Parley with 
a grin. 

Roy tried to laugh, but it was rather a 
feeble effort. 

In the next hour they ran two more 
rapids, then came a couple of miles of 
comparatively quiet water. By this time . 
the sun was over the rim of the gorge, and 
Roy held his breath at the magnificence 
surrounding him. The cliffs glowed with 
marvellous colours. A great band of almost 
scarlet sandstone showed high above their 
heads ; other rocks were yellow, brown, and' 
bright purple. These contrasted with the' 
rich green of cedar and pine growing in 
thickets among the broken rocks and the 
paler green of mesquite in the bottom lands. . 

Soon the ominous roar was heard again ; 
the boat travelled more swiftly and Roy’s 
heart began to beat more rapidly. In the 
distance he saw a cloud of spray rising, and 
wondered uneasily what was before them. 

" This isn’t a rapid,” he said ; " it’s a 
waterfall.” 

" That’s right,” agreed Pete. ” Fairy 
Falls they call it. Now you’ve got a job of 
work ahead.” 

He turned the boat to the bank and they 
all scrambled out on the rocks. Every 
single thing was taken out and piled on the 
bank, then a stout rope was attached to 
the boat. 

“ Whatever you do don’t lot go of the 
rope,” Pete warned them. ” If we lose the 
boat we’ll never get out of this place.” 

He pushed her off and she went over the 
rim. 

This rapid was quite short but frightfully 
steep, and there was a huge wave halfway 


Jacko Turns Cowboy 


J acko was feeling bored.’ After the 
seaside Monkcyville seemed the 
dullest place on the earth. He really 
wouldn’t be sorry when school opened. 

‘‘ Could you lend me sixpence. Mater ? ’ ’ 
he begged. “ There’s a jolly cowboy 
film on.” 

Mother Jacko hesitated. It might be 
worth sixpence to get the young rdscal 
out of the way for a bit. 


All the way home he thought hard, 
but it wasn’t until he turned in at the 
gate and caught sight of the washing 
hanging on the line that he knew. He 
grinned. The very thing ! 

After tea Mother Jacko went out into 
the garden and took in the clothes. Now 
was his chance. ' 

As his mother went in at one door he 
sneaked out by the other. 



The next moment Father Jacko came into view 


“ Very well,” she said, opening her 
purse. “’Run along—and don’t be late 
for tea,” she added. 

Jacko went off like the wind. The film 
was a good one. He was thrilled by the 
handsome herb, and thrilled still more 
. by the marvellous things he did with 
the lasso. 

" Coo ! ” he muttered as he came out 
again when it was all over. “ I’d like 
to have a shot at that myself. Now 
where can I find a tough bit of rope ? ” 


He looked round for a target, and 
spied a high pole sticking up from the 
fence. Again the very thing ! 

He whirled the lasso round his head, 
just as he had seen the cowboy do in the 
film, and threw. 

Unfortunately it didn’t go in the 
direction he intended. It shot out and 
over the garden fence. 

There was an angry roar, and the next 
moment Father Jacko came into view— 
with the lasso firmly round his neck ! 


down. The boat shot into it and disap¬ 
peared. The rope jerked violently and Mr 
Dutton stumbled and fell. He tried to hold 
on, but the rope was torn from his hands. 
Pete took a quick turn of the rope around 
a pointed rock. The strain was too great. 
With a crack like a rifle shot the stout line 
parted. 

" If we lose the boat we’ll never get out.” 

Pete’s warning echoed in Roy’s brain. 
Leaping over Mr Dutton, he raced across 
the rocks, gained the'bottom of the rapid, 
and, without thought of danger, sprang far 
out into the icy water. 

The boat was already out of reach, but 
the broken rope was trailing behind her. 
Swimming with a speed of which he hadn’t 
believed himself capable, Roy reached the 
rope, grasped it, and began to pull himself 
up hand over hand towards the boat. He 
gained it, scrambled over the stern, then 
realised that there were no oars, no way of 
getting back to the bank. 

,A shout from the bank made him turn. 
Here was Pete, springing from rock to rock. 
He had the rest” of the rope coiled over one 
arm. Fifty yards beyond a point of rock 
ran out into the water. Pete gained the end 
of this just as the boat came opposite and, 
with the skill of long practice, flung his rope. 
One end fell across the boat. Roy grasped 
it, made it fast, and in a matter of moments 
the boat was safe under the point. 

Pete looked at Roy. ” You surely beat 
me to it,” was all he said, but Roy felt a 
warm glow run through his chilled body. 
Then Mr Dutton arrived. 

Roy, your quick thinking has saved us 
all,” he said warmly. " Now we had better 
load up and push on.” , 

They ran three more rapids that afternoon, 
and camped for the night at the head of one 
that could not be run. It was known as 
The Staircase, for it had three great steps, 
each causing a huge wave. 

So far as weather went the evening was 
perfect. Close by the. camp a great spring 
gushed out from the foot of the cliff, making 
a perfect little bathing pool of water clear 
as glass. Flowers grew around it, and there 
were plenty of trees for firewood. Mr Dutton 
had ransacked the shops at Sphinx and they 
had a splendid supper. Rested and well fed, 
they stretched themselves on their blankets. 

" How far have we to go, Pete ? ” Roy 
asked lazily. 

“ It ain’t a great way,” Pete told him.- 
“ Jakc and me, we did the trip in three days; 
and the river was a deal lower then .than it 
is now. We’ve done fine today.” 

" Too finely, if you ask me,” said Mr- 
Dutton. 

” What do you mean, sir ? ” Roy asked. 

” It’s all too peaceful, Roy,” was the 
reply. “ If you knew Quent as I do you’d be 
looking for trouble.” 

“ But I thought you said lie couldn’t get 
afloat until tomorrow.” 

i “ I said I thought so.' I can’t be sure. It’s 
on the cards lie might have had a boat 
waiting at Kanab, and if lie had he niight 
easily have reached the Ferry by ten this 
morning.” / 

“ Even so he’d be a long way behind us,” 
put in Mark. 

“ Not if he had a motor. I meant to have 
had a boat with a good outboard motor, 
only there wasn’t time to get it.” 

Mark frowned. ” Then it’s up to us to 
keep a watch tonight.” 

" It surely is,” agreed Pete, who had been 
listening With interest. “ Listen here. I’ll 
take first watch ; you come on next, boss. 
Then Roy and then Mark.” 

” Good enough,” agreed his employer. 
“ We’d better turn in. I’m not as young as 
I was, and I’ll admit to sore muscles after 
this day’s work.” . 

Roy was asleep in a few minutes, and he 
could hardly believe it was one o’clock when 
Mr Dutton roused him. 

“ All quiet, sir ? ” he asked, as he sat up. 

" Perfectly peaceful,” the other told him; 
” but keep a good watch upstream.” He 
lay down, and Roy climbed to a ledge 
behind the camp and sat with his back 
against the cliff. Not a breath of wind was 
stirring and it was not very dark. The 
moon, nearly lull, was high in the sky and 
her light reached even the depths of this 
mighty rift. 

Roy kept his eyes glued on the river 
but saw nothing suspicious. So an hour 
passed. Roy stood up and stretched, and 
even as he did so a noise like distant thunder 
reached his ears. It came from overhead. 
He looked up, then with a yell sprang 
down to the camp. “ Take cover ! ” he 
shouted. “ A rock slide 1 ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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CQjbo lemonj FCom 
hiS paCaCwute — 

IN gowntRbe'S Vou 
Caki taste the FGjuit! 


Rov»n wee 

fruit 




titles 


I YOU WHO KNOW § 

| THE GN . . . | 

= . . . need not be told that it is = 

= a paper which deals with all the = 

= news that really matters ... = 

= that the sensational and the sordid E 

§j have no place in its pages ... E 

= ' that the boy or girl, or the man = 

E or woman, who reads the CN = 

E regularly stands out above the h 

S crowd as well-informed concerning = 

E the aSairs of the world today. - = 

E T/ - *MOWING this, would you not = 

E ^ wish to introduce the paper 3= 

= to a good friend ? Please pass this E 

E copy on when you have finished E 

E with it and shorv your friend the E 

E Order Form below, which should : 

E be filled in and handed to a h 

= newsagent. E 


ORDER FORM 

To 

Newsagent 

Please deliver THE 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
every Thursday until further 
notice to the following address: 


Date 


Signature 


= If no newsagent is available the C N = 

= can be delivered at any address in the = 

= world for Its a year. Please send — 

= a cheque or postal order to the = 

= • Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, = 

= Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. = 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiir?. 




.Speed 


Four Shillings, on Sale at all 
Newsagents and Booksellers 


Xhff'dls 

You’ll find plenty in 

MODERN BOY’S BOOKOF 

RACING CARS 



REALLY ARE SARDINES! 


Have high nutritive 
value — appetising and 
nourishing. 


Send Postcard Only.—FREE 

Wonder packet of 101 Different Stamps, including long 
sets of Pictorial and European Stamps. Colonials and 
*• hard-to-get " issues, many obsolete. Sets of 
Bohemians, Austrian and British Colonials. Stamps 
depicting Queen Elizabeth and King George, large picture 
- stamps and temporary issues. Finally we ineludo our 
uew 1938 Catalogue, list of further similar 40 gifts 
and large new issue unused Cayman Isles Stamp. Just 
send postcard (no money) requesting approvals. 

Lisburn &, Townsend (C.N.) 
■- L.I VKRI’OOL, 3 - 


CHILD’S TELL¬ 
TALE TONGUE 

Your child’s tongue will tell you 
plainly when the tiny system needs the 
help of a laxative. A coated tongue 
means a sour stomach and irregularities 
of the system. But you have to be most 
careful what medicine you give. Strong 
purgatives weaken and leave the inside 
more bound than ever, and nothing stops 
a child’s growth like irregularity, 

_ Doctors and nurses everywhere advise 
‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ because it is 
a pure fruit laxative, therefore safe, and, 
being a liquid, you can measure the dose 
to a nicety to suit your child’s system. 
Kiddies love its pleasant taste and thrive 
all the better for it. 

Get a bottle today. Of all chemists, 1/3 
and 2/6 (economy size). Be sure you get 
1 California Syrup of Figs ’ brand. 


® 16,000 poor children 

will be given a day in fhe country, or by the sea, this 
summer—if funds permit. Will you please help to 
make this possible? The cost is 2/- each. 
R.S.V.P.io THE REV. PERCY IXESON, Supt., 

East End Mission, 

Central Hall, Bromley St.,Commercial Rd.,Stepney,E.l 


FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE 
INFANTS HOSPITAL 


which is entirely dependent | 
upon voluntary contributions 
for its maintenance. There are 
now ioocots; accommodation 
for seven Nursing Mothers; 
an Out-patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Labora- v 
tory. Subscriptions should 
be addressed to The Secretary, 

The Infants Hospital, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, S.W.i. 


How they’ll love this 

delidiouS Atom fxuii 

pudding — ifS as light 
as a feather and So 
nourishing! Very easily, 
made ioo, hut do he Sure you make 
it with Beef Suet Always 

insist on Atem.Jt 
you Cant get 





THE BEST IN BEEF SUET 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
tor ns a year. See below'. 

THE BRAN TUB 


The Ticket Punch 

\yjiv, when you are going for 
a railway journey, does 
the collector punch a hole in 
your ticket ? 

To let you pass through. 



Arthur Mee’s Children's En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Eook Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


The Magic 
i53846x13 
230769X 13 
307692x13 
384615x13 
461538x13 
53S461x 13 
615384x13 

692307 x13 


of Numbers 

= 1999998 
=2999997 
=3999996 
=4999995 
=5999994 
=6999993 

=7999992 

=8999991 



Cr\ 


In the Countryside Now 


The Life of a Man 
JJow does the average man 
spend his time ? 

It has been calculated that 
the man of fifty has, on the 
average, spent time equal to 
,6000 days in slumber. He has 
worked for about 5500 days, 
has passed 4000 days in 
sports and other pleasures, 
given 1 500 days to eating, and 
800 days to walking, while 
illness’has claimed 500 days 
of his life. 

• Ici oh Parle Franpais 


Although rb.12 
bright" red berries 
of rti i Wild •» 
Aram or 
Cuckoo Pin I" 
are poiconou 1 
To human 
boingff, man/i 
birdff dcvoui 
lar$e . 
quanriricr 
wirtiour 1 
ill rcvuir- 




«rriktn^ caterpillar 
iff rhe Privet dauk.green oirh 
■Seven lilac and otaifa stripes. 
Its black dnd.yeljou horn looks 
formidable .bar iff harm.lg.gff. 


Tfie lack Snipe returns ro 
the came haunts year 
after year, and iff a'close 
roosrer, seldom risip.^ 
until nearly trodden on. 



The Sheldrake, our largest 
species of duck, is gathering 
into larger and larger flod<s. 
The handsome white, 
chestnut and deep green 
plumage is very 
■striking. 



La poche Le gilet Lea lunettes 

pocket waistcoat glasses 

Papa avait perdu ses' lunettes. 
Elies' etaient tombees par un' trou 
dans la poche de .son gilet. - 
D addle lost his glasses. They 
had fallen through a hole in his 
waistcoat pocket. 

Chubby-Tubby 




"There was once a young fellow 
called Tubby 

Who w'as really remarkably 
chubby. 

H e near sank the tub 
When he hooked a fine chub 
Which was well-nigh as chubby- 
as Tubby. 


What Is It? 

JH.nk up a certain letter with 
The tenth year.of the Christian 
era. • 

These will a great invention make. 
(Wireless will make the puzzle 
Clearer) Answer next week 

Naming Baby 

man has just named his 
little girl Margarine be¬ 
cause he had not any but her. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus is in the 
south-west, Jupiter in the 
south, and 
Saturn -in the 
south-east.- In 
the’ morning 
Saturn is in the 
south, and 
Mercury and 
Mars are low in 
the east. The 
picture shows the moon at nine 
o’clock on Sunday evening, Sep¬ 
tember 11. 

What They Thought of What He 
Thought 

They thought he thought 
great thoughts; 

No other 

thought he thought 
If they thought the thoughts 
they thought he thought, 
they thought they thought 
great thoughts. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Sept. 11. James Thomson 

born . . . . . 1700 

12. Sobieski defeated tiie 

Turks at Vienna . . 1683 

13. Philip 11 of Spain died . 1598 

14. Montcalm, defender of 

Quebec, died . . . 1759 

15. James Fenimore Cooper 

born.1789 

16. Dean Colet died . . . 1519 

17. Walter Savage Landor 

died in Florence . 1864 


Anagram 

J am an outlet, small or large. - 
Twist, round my letters four 
and see 

A vegetable nice to eat, 

Then water (Ness will give the 

key). : Ansivcr next u'cch 


Is This Your County ? 



thought they 


\VE are all familiar with the shape 
of our country and of many 
other countries and even conti¬ 
nents. But few of us know what 
a map of our county looks like. 
Do you know this one ? 

Answer next iccek 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Riddle in Rhyme —Cap-a-city 
Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 
The pictured The Horse Picture 

proverb was 
A Bird in the 
HandisWorth 
Two in the 
Bush. 

There are at 
least 20 ob¬ 
jects begin¬ 
ning with the 
letter C — 

Canary, cage, 
church,cloud, 
castle, casement, curtain, chimney, 
cottage, cart, car, cycle, cow, collar, 
crane, cat, child, clock, chair, chain 
{holding cage.) 



The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


t 

2 

3 

4 


5 


6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

n 





12 

13 



14 




IS 



16 

17 




id 



> 19 



20 

21 






22 


23 



24 




20 

26 


27 



28 


29 



30 

3/ 




32 


33 




34 

35 


■ - 


36 

37 



38 


39 


40 



4/ 

42 




43 



>44 



45 







46 






Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues. Answer next week 


Heading Across. 1. This is used 
for shifting loose earth. 6 . Ring of 
metal used with a nut. 11. To obtain 
the use of a thing by payment. 
12. Devoured. 14. Comfort. 15. Yard.* 
16. A clear inflammable oil. 19. These 
two letters spell a county’s name. 
20. Terminates, 22. Plant yielding a 
bitter juice from which medicine is 
obtained. 24. Employ. 25. Eskimo 
canoe. 28. Industrious insect. 30. To 
cleanse. 32. A group of stables. 34. To 
struggle for breath. 36. To be in debt. 

38. A detail. 40. Editor.* 41. Proverbs, 
44. You and 1.’ 45. A squirrel’s nest. 
46. Footwear. 

Heading Down. 1. Timid. 2. Con¬ 
ceals. 3. Heraldic term for gold. 
4. To sell. 5. One circuit of a'race 
track. 6. Saturated with liquid. 
7. A sea animal. 8 , Exclamation of 
triumph. 9. Germany’s great steel 
town. 10. Reigning king. 13. Personal 
pronoun. 17. Demands. 18. Coarse 
edible sea-flfch. 21. Report of happen¬ 
ings. 23. Kiln for drying hops. 24. To 
persuade. 26. Call used in hailing 
ships. 27. So be it! 29. To make 

tractable. 31. Semicircular projection 
at end of church. 33. Desire. 35. To 
increase. 37. To be triumphant. 

39. A sheep. 42. Yes. 43. General Staff.* 


Five^Minute Story 

The Circus 

R onnie and the Twins 
stood looking sadly at 
the total contents of their 
money-boxes. 

They were talking of the 
circus which was coming to 
the big meadow at the end 
of the town the next day. 
They had emptied out their 
savings, and all they had was 
fivepence—and a button, con¬ 
tributed by Terris 

“ You might as well take 
out the button; the circus 
man won’t want that ! ” said 
Ronnie scornfully. 

“ It’s no good asking 
Mummy for any more. She’s 
far too busy getting ’ready 
for her party this afternoon,” 
said the Twins. 

“ I know ! ” cried Terry, 
who always had the brightest 
ideas. “ We'll have a circus 
at Mummy's party, and then 
we’ll collect, as they do at 
the seaside ! ” Excitedly they 
began to talk. 

It was a lovely afternoon, 
and Mummy’s guests were 
strolling round the lawn ad¬ 
miring the flowers, when 
suddenly there was a loud 
“ Giddap ! ” and before their 
astonished gaze appeared a 
weird and wonderful horse ! 
He was covered with Daddy’s 
brown travelling rug, and his 
head was made of brown 
paper. On his back was a 
fiercc-looking rider, with the 
dustbin lid for a shield and a 
saucepan'for his helmet. 

The horse pranced and 
jumped about, as the rider 
clung to his very wobbly 
seat. Finally, the hack part 
of the horse sat down, amid 
the laughter of the guests, and 
his rider slid to the ground. 

“ Children ! ” cried Mummy, 
with a very pink face ; then, 
to her horrified surprise, 
Terry seized his helmet and 
began to make a collection. 

“No, Terry!” she said 
very firmly, grabbing him by 
the arm, “ you can’t do that! ” 
But all the guests laughed 
and clipped loudly. 

“ Let them, Mrs Masters,” 
laughed a very tall gentle¬ 
man, as he dropped a shilling 
into Terry’s outstretched 
saucepan. “ They deserve 
it! Now, children, what about 
coming with me to the real 
circus tomorrow afternoon? ” 
“ Oh, thank you. We’d love 
to ! ” cried Terry. 

Janet, very red of face, 
emerged from under the rug. 
“ But that’s why we wanted 
the collection ! ” she said. 

“ Never mind,” replied the 
tall gentleman. ” Keep that 
for next time.” 

“ You were naughty 
children,” said Mummy later, 
when all the guests had gone. 
“ But, oh, Terry, you did 
look funny when the horse 
sat down 1 ” 


MAGNESIA IS FOUND 
TO MAKE THE TEETH 
NOTICEABLY WHITER 


Do you want whiter teeth ? Thanks to 
the discovery of what ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’■ 
does to the acid discoloration of tooth 
enamel, people with the dingiest teeth are 
making them gleaming white. 

So get a dentifrice containing sufficient 
' Milk of Magnesia,’ and its use will 
immediately wash away every stain. 
You can actually see the teeth whiten day 
by day, until they- arc a clear, natural 
white. Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, contain¬ 
ing 75 %. * Milk of Magnesia,’ will do this 
every time. Be sure of the dentifrice you 
use, however; it must contain ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia.’ 

Plenty of people have made this dis¬ 
covery, because dentists have been 
recommending this new type of dentifrice 
to tlieir patients. Not only because of its 
remarkable whitening action, but for acid 
mouth. Phillips’ Dental Magnesia has 
been found the most effective neutralizer 
of the mouth acids which cause, cavities 
and cause carefully-filled cavities , to fall 
away from the filling. Even tartar cannot 
form when ‘.Milk of Magnesia’ keeps the 
mouth alkaline; teeth arc as clean and 
smooth at the guniline as on polished 
surfaces. 

However, it's the amazing whitening 
properties of ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ that won 
such a large portion of the populace to this 
new type of dentifrice. Women are par¬ 
ticularly partial to it, because noticeably 
white teeth are a true beauty asset. The 
words ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ referred to by 
the writer of this article constitute the 
trade mark distinguishing Phillips' pre¬ 
paration of Magnesia as originally prepared 
by The Charles H. Phillips Chemical Co. 
To’obtain the dentifrice recommended ask 
for Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. Price 6d., 
10Jd., 1/6 the tube of all chemists and 
stores. 


i A | I enquiries for advertising space in this 
' publication should be addressed to: The 

Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN'S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House. Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 



Howd’yon do! Do you know Bertie, 

I’m as sweet and as nice as can be! 

I’m noted by all sorts 
For goodness of Allsorts, 

For all sorts like Allsorts like me! 

BASSETT'S 

ORIGINAL 

LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 

IN CARTONS 2J 3® & 6 ° also 3° Qtr. lb. loose. Qf all good ConfscUonm 


J 


Stowed, 

T&IcMbihkqA and 

SHREDDED 
WHEAT 

fleUciousi/ 
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